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National Retail Credit Association 


Will Supply its Members with the following 
Educational and Collection Helps: 


“Operating Statistics 
for the Credit and Accounts Receivable Departments of Retail 
Stores,” by Carl N. Schmalz. 


A Study by the University of Michigan, containing facts and figures with which 
every Credit Manager should be familiar. 
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quarter inch. 
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The Magic of Business Success 


Sometimes when we attempt to find a reason for success in business, we 
think there must be some magic in it, and we become discouraged because we 
have not progressed as rapidly as we hoped. 


But a study of the lives of successful business men reveals the real magic 
back of their progress is application and education, and each of us can have both 
these aids to success if we realize the possibilities that are ours in this day and age. 


Application means our own willingness to back up our belief in ourselves ; 
that “stick to it” grit which makes the game of life worth while; that determina- 
tion to master every problem which presents itself, and with the educational 
facilities of today, there is absolutely no excuse for failure to increase our 
knowledge. Those of us who may have started our business career with only 
a few years in Grammar or High School, have at our command a wonderful 
array of Public and Private Night Schools and Institutions, teaching advanced 
studies in English, Law, Higher Accounting and Economics, so necessary to the 
successful business man. Great mail study organizations bring to our doors the 
stored up knowledge of all time, and the National Retail Credit Association 
furnishes us with an educational magazine and class study covering our own 
profession. 


It is said that the immortal Lincoln, in his early manhood, was stung by 
the realization of his lack of education, and he spent hours and hours of study 


by the light of a grate fire or a tallow candle. His application brought him 
Education. 


é 
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Modern educational features should cause us to apply ourselves to in- 
creasing our knowledge so we will not be embarrassed in the society of successful 
business men. 
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Application and Knowledge is the magic of business success. Great managers 
can become executives by the use of one and the acquisition of the other. 
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Consumers Credit vs. Producers’ Credit 


By W. F. GEPHART, Vice-President 


TUDENTS of industrial his- 

tory are accustomed to di- 

vide the stages of industrial 
development into a barter economy, 
a money economy, and a credit 


economy. This gives, in a way, a general expression 
to the significance of the role that the methods of ex- 


First National Bank 
St. Louis 


Editor’s Note: This excellent 
talk by Dr. Gephart was deliv- 
ered at the Convention of the 
N. R. C. A., and should be read 
by every member. 


were effected chiefly on the basis 
of money. It was with the rise of 
the credit system that a truly inter- 
national market arose, and while 
barter and money still continue to 


play a role in our modern economic organization, yet 
the most important factor is that of credit. It has 


change have played in economic society. In primi- been variously estimated what percentage of day by 


tive society, the only method of exchanging goods was 
through a system of barter, and this necessarily re 
stricted the market, inasmuch as an individual who 
had a surplus of one commodity could exchange it 
only with some other individual who had a surplus 


day transactions are carried on by credit and usually 
the estimates run above ninety per cent. In any event, 
modern business today could not be transacted in the 
volume, and with the speed that it is were it not for 
the extensive use of credit. 


of a commodity which the first one could use. Barter, Gold, the basic unit of measuring value in all ad- 


in its old form, has almost disap- 
peared, although some forms of 
it yet exist, even in the most ad- 
vanced industrial nations. Many 
doubtless remember, and per 
haps, even yet know, of the old 
time hunter, who traveled 
through the country gathering 
up produce for which he ex- 
changed groceries, dry goods, 
and other commodities desired 
by the rural population. 

When later on a medium of 
exchange and a measure of value 
was devised—that is, money 
trade was enormously stimulat 
ed, and the market widely ex- 
tended, since then any individ 
ual who had a surplus of a com- 
modity to sell did not have to 
find a consumer buyer, but sold 
to the middle man who in turn 
later found a buyer, the seller 
receiving a commodity—money 

which continued to have pur- 
chasing power long after the or- 
iginal commodity may have been 
consumed. Among different 
peoples, various articles have 
been used as money, until in later 
times gold has come to be ac- 
cepted as the most satisfactory 
of all articles used to effect ex- 
change however far from per- 
fect it is as a measure of value. 
But the market was considerably 
restricted so long as exchanges 








BUY IN NOVEMBER, 
PAY IN JANUARY 


From the number of adver- 
tisements that have already ap- 
peared, we will again have with 
us this year the “Buy in Novem- 
ber, pay in January” pest. 


This is, no doubt, an excellent 
sales promoter and probably en- 
courages many to “Do Their 
Christmas Shopping Early.” But 
Credit Managers are a unit in 
the opinion that it breaks down 
the credit morale we are trying 
so hard to build and is a direct 
slap at our constant preaching of 
monthly settlement of all ac- 
counts. To our mind there is no 
more reason for this kind of 
sales promotion than there would 
be to advertise “Buy in June and 
Pay When You Return From 
Your Vacation.” 


Why not stick rigidly to our 
policy of expecting payment in 
full during the month following 
the purchase, and if requested by 
those who owe large accounts, 
grant the additional time without 
any advertising of the fact? 
The courtesy will be more ap- 
preciated by the customer and 
your regular terms standardized. 








vanced industrial countries, actu 
ally plays in the day by day ex- 
changes but little part. Indeed, 
in our Own country, it is seldom 
seen, and is used even in interna- 
tional trade primarily for the pur- 
pose of effecting a settlement of 
balances. That is to say, among 
the great international trading na- 
tions commodity values are bal- 
anced over against commodity 
values and gold comes in, if nec 
essary, to settle the difference, 
just as in any large city, the pres- 
ent day Clearing House, through 
its balancing of debits against 
credits makes unnecessary the 
transfer of actual funds from 
one bank to another. In the 
Western European nations, we 
have been witnessing, during the 
past several years a restoration 
of the gold standard, and a sta- 
bilization of their currencies, 
and all this tends to bring about 
greater stability in price levels 
among the great international 
trading nations. 

I suspect when we become 
more intelligent, we are going to 
devise a medium of measuring 
the most important thing in the 
world, value, than we have yet 
been able to do. If, for example, 
the department store that buys 
its cloth per yard, after having 


Turn to page 4, please 
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Consumers’ Credit vs. Producers’ Credit 


(Continued from page 3) 


gotten the cloth in the store, should come down some 
morning and find the yard stick had lengthened to 
forty-eight inches, or shortened to twenty-four inches, 
they would find themselves in the same situation as 
the human race does in using the measure of value 
they do, because the dollar will not stay put in its 
purchasing power, because we have never yet been able 
to devise an unfluctuating and an unvariable unit of 
value, and we express there, as you all know changes 
in the purchasing power of the dollar. 
when we get more statistics 

about reduction, and more 

information, and have the 


Some day, 


markets of the world on a 
little different basis, then 
we will perhaps be able to 
devise a measuring unit 
like our bushel, like our 
yard stick, and any other 
stable unit of measure that 
we have, but we have not 
been able to do it yet. 

However unsatisfactory 
gold may be as a basis of 
our monetary system—and 
we must admit that it is not 
an unvarying and unfluctu- 
ating measure — neverthe- 
less, we have not yet been 
able to devise a more sat- 
isfactory unit of measuring 
value. But the amount of 
credit existing at any one 
time in any country, or in 
the world, bears no very 
direct relation to the quan- 
tity of money in existence. 
In other words, just as we 
have in our gold monetary 
systems a certain amount of 
gold in which our currency, 
and other forms of money 
is legally redeemable, and 
just as no one is interested 
in obtaining the actual gold 
so long as normal conditions prevail, so too, in the 
business exchanges from day to day, based upon 
credit extension, we do not wish money but simply 
the assurance that we will receive an equivalent in ex- 
change for what we give up. 

Credit is extended in business, therefore, on the 
basis of the fact and belief that the individual at the 
particular period will be able to pay, not necessarily 
in money, but will give to the seller an equivalent 





THE BARTER ECONOMY— 


First of the three stages of 
industrial development 


amount of purchasing power, whatever form that may 
assume. 

Notwithstanding that the present economic age is 
one of a credit economy, there is not infrequently much 
misunderstanding as to what the real nature and basis 
Credit granting institutions, such as 
banks and other financial organizations, are frequently 
criticized for making credit difficult to obtain. This 
criticism may take the form of complaint against the 
rate of interest charged or on the other hand, the 

Federal Reserve Board or 


of credit is. 


Ry some other financial organi- 

L zation may be criticized 
AS Ip, for stringency in the credit 
| f i < situation. For example, in 
Wh<< 1919 and 1920, during the 


rapid fall in prices, and 
when credit was not easy 
to obtain, bank officials fre- 
quently heard complaints 
from the borrower about 
interest rates and the diffi- 
culty in obtaining credit. 
Not an unusual question at 
that time was, “What ha: 
become of all the money in 
the country?” As a matier 
of fact, our per capita sup 
ply of money then was 
very large, but the supply 
of money is one thing, and 
the supply of credit is an- 
different 
thing and bears little or no 


other entirely 


relation to the supply of 


money. ‘The supply of 
credit is something over 


which financial institutions 
have little or no control, 
nor do they have much con- 
trol over the price for it, 
that is the interest rate. 
Credit is of an individ- 
ualistic character. An in- 
dividual either has credit 
or he does not have it, and no financial institution, 
such as a bank, can create something called credit if 
it does not already exist in the control of the ind 
Credit, in short, is (and I am here offering 
a definition for credit, which I should be very glad to 
have criticised) nothing more nor less than the pres 
ent or prospective control which an individual has 
over goods or services which can be sold in the mart 


vidual. 


Turn to page 5, please 
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Consumers’ Credit vs. Producers’ Credit 


(Continued from page 4) 


ket at a price. If this is a fairly accurate definition 
of credit, it, therefore, follows that the basic factors 
in determining credit are goods and services, however 
important personal reputation for honesty and ability 
may be as supplementary or secondary factors. But, 
an individual is granted credit because of the knowl- 
edge or belief that he either has or will have goods 
or his personal services which can be sold for a price 
and that he will be honest enough when he makes the 
sale to repay the loan, or to pay for whatever he has 
enjoyed as a result of the 
In the final analysis, 
there is not and should not 


extension. 


credit 


be any sentimental or emo- 
tional consideration in the 
granting of credit. From 
the standpoint of the exten- 
sion of bank credit, for ex- 
ample, the bank simply ex- 
changes its commercial 
credit for the individual’s 
personal credit. It plural- 
izes Or commercializes in- 
dividual credit. 

The story was once told 
of the elder Morgan who’ 
said that he would loan a 
million dollars to a man on 
his reputation of honesty 
and uprightness and so 
forth. I do not believe 
there is any historical evi- 
dence to prove that Mr. 
Morgan ever loaned one 
million dollars to a man 
simply because he was an 
honest man. However im- 
portant honesty may be in 
credit extension, the basic 
thing is not honesty, but 
whether the individual now 
has or is going to have 
goods, or services or some- 
thing that he can sell into the market at price. A 
bank does not credit it, but simply exchanges its 
credit for that of the individual. 

A man’s note, for example, would not circulate, and 
could not be used to effect exchanges: but the credit 
of the bank has purchasing power over an extensive 
area, so the individual simply comes to the bank and 
pluralizes or commercializes his individual credit. But 
the basic considerations of the exchange of bank for 
individual credit are essentially no different from the 
credit which is extended by a wholesale house or by a 











THE MONEY ECONOMY— 


Second of the three stages of 
industrial development 


department store. It is based on the fact or the belief 
that the individual either has or will have goods or 
services which can be sold in the market, and thereby 
be used to liquidate the debt. 

Perhaps one of the most striking developments dur- 
ing the past twenty-five years, and especially in the 
United States, has been the improvement in our credit, 
banking, and business organization. We are now able, 
as it were, to make a dollar of credit do much more 
business than was formerly the case. This is due 
also in part to the great improvement in methods of 

communication and trans- 

portation. More or less 
complaint has been heard 
in recent years about hand 
to mouth buying, but re- 
duced inventories on the 
part of all classes of pro- 
ducers and distributors has 
been made possible because 
of improved transportation 
and communication and 
improvements in the busi- 
ness technique. 

There is no _ evidence 
that any backward step 
will be taken from this so 
called hand to mouth buy- 
ing policy. It has too many 
advantages, and is too 
much in harmony with 


modern industrial condi- 
tions, whatever may be the 
disadvantage to particular 
In the old days 


when the retailer, for ex- 


classes. 


ample, could only secure a 


=N 
—— ATs. J 
——— 


stock of goods once or 
twice a year either because 
of lack of buying power, or 
more usually because of 
lack of transportation fa- 
cilities, it was necessary to 
carry on hand a large stock of goods, much of which 
not only deteriorated, but also not infrequently be- 
came out of fashion or out of date. Then, too, the 
present rapid and continuous movement of goods 
from producer to consumer has many manifold ad- 
vantages. It is an enormous stimulus to improve- 
ment in methods of production, to the invention of 
new appliances, new and better goods, and also tends, 
because of producing continuous industrial activity, 
to create greater stability in business and to prevent 


Turn to page 6, please 
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wide fluctuation in prices. ‘That last fact, I think, 1s 


particularly important. If we could so organize in 
dustrial society that we could have a continuous 
movement of goods from producer down through the 
channels of distribution into consumption, we would 
get rid of these periodic periods of depression, and 
unusual industrial activity. In other words, if we could 
flatten cut the curve of industrial activity along with 
the price curve, it would be to the gain of every class 
of business men, because you can never have a boom 
in business, a boom in real estate in the community, 
but that later on it has to 
be paid for, and so with the 
greater collection of infor 
mation about the quantity 
of goods being produced, 
quantity of goods on hand, 
quantity of goods moving 
into the channel of con 
sumption. 

Then, too, this improved 
method of producing and 
distributing goods has been 
in part made possible by 
the increased size of the in- 
dustrial unit. There is noth 
ing more striking in the 
industrial development in 
all modern nations than the 
very marked tendency to 
organize the larger scale 
units in the field of produc 
tion, and especially in re 


cent years in the field of 





marketing and distribution. 
In the United States, we 


have accomplished wonder 


ill 


ful results during the pas! 
fifty years in what we usu- 
ally call mass production 
which has expressed itself 
chiefly in low unit cost of 
the product and increase: 
use of machinery. In this respect we are leading 
the world. 

In recent years, there has come about a marked 
tendency towards the formation of larger distributing 
or marketing units, for many have believed that the 


consuming public has not yet received its full share 
of the vast improvements that have been made on the 


side of production which have resulted in low unit 


costs in producing goods, but not proportionately low 
costs in distributing and selling. No one is wise 
enough at the present time to forecast what the out- 


* CHARGE 
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industrial development 


come of establishing these large marketing organiza- 
tions will be. Those who are living in fifty years will 
be able to look back over this period, and understan/ 
that there was occurring at that time on the side of 
marketing something similar to what had occurred 
many years ago at the time of the industrial revolution 
and the introduction of machinery of a labor sav 
ing character. 

While the basis of all credit is essentially the same, 
credit extension assumes various forms. We are ac 
custome! to speak in terms of producers’ credit and 

consumers’ credit. Pro- 
ducers’ credit is that type 
of credit extended for cap 
ital purposes, that is, for 


the production of gocds 


rather than for the day hy 
day working capital or for 
the purchase of goods and 
services to be used in the 
present. No other phase 
of credit extension has 
been attracting more atten- 
tion in recent years thar 
that having to do with cun- 
sumers and it is commonly 
thought of in terms of in- 
stallment buying, or de- 
ferred payments. This 
movement first developed 
on an extensive scale in the 
United States, but also is 
gaining headway in western 
European nations. 

While most of the dis 

> cussion regarding this de- 

I velopment has been in con- 
A Risserd! | nection with installment 
buying of consumption 
goods, this phase of the de- 
velopment does not nearly 
cover the entire field that 
has been affected by recent 
developments. And I note on your program someone 
was discussing this program, so what I have to say 
about installment buying or deferred payments will 
not have to do with goods, but is another field in which 
it is developed. 

Important as the expansion of individual consumer 
credit has been, there has likewise been a remarkable 
development of individual credit in other lines. ‘The 
education of the individual with regard to credit 
matters has extended to many different fields, with the 


Turn to page 7, please 
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esult that today he is utilizing the credit facilities 
available to him in an infinite variety of ways, not 
only as to buying consumable goods on the installment 
plan, but increasingly he is making his investments on 
the installment plan. 

There is little doubt but that one of the most 
important contributing causes for the extraordinary 
demand for investment securities of all kinds, during 
the past few years, has been the tendency for millions 
of individuals to begin utilizing, on an ever increas- 
ing scale, the installment plan in one way or another 
for the purchase of securities. While it is doubtless 
true that the speculative mania played some part in 
this development, and the possibilities of enhanc: 
ment helped to stimulate it, 
it is nevertheless true tha‘ 
a substantial part of the 
movement was a result of a 
real desire on the part of 
innumerable individuals to 
purchase securities and to 
share in the profits of the 
industries while they were 
paying for them, in just the 
sanie way that they hoped 
to enjoy the use of con- 
sumable goods while the 
were paying for them. 

Individual credit in thi- 
country is steadily growing 
apace, and what the ulti- 
mate effects of this devel- 
opment will be is as yet too 
early to state dogmatically. - 

Where’ the individual 
abuses his credit facilities, 
he will doubtless have to 
“pay the piper” in just the 
same way that other groups 
in the community have 
been compelled to pay in the past when they abused 
their credit facility. On the other hand, it must be 
realized that as a result of the increased development 
of individual credit the trend of expansion of indus- 
trial credit is much slower than it would otherwise 
have been. Where, in the past, a large volume of in- 
dividual or consumer credit was indirectly handled 
through industrial channels, today it is being more and 
more directly made to the individual who is the real 
seeker of the credit. In all probability, while there 
are some disadvantages there are doubtless advantages 
in this more direct method as it comes more nearly 
placing each category of credit upon its own founda 
tion 





Something like six hundred million dollars in 
Sold has been exported 


I might illustrate that by referring to installment 
buying in connection with automobiles, to explain what 
I mean by credit being increasingly individualized 
rather than as in the past industrialized. Years ago, 
before the installment buying was applied to automo 
biles, the chief problem in credit extension was the 
automobile dealer, whether with his banker or what 
ever financial institute. Now the relationship of the 
banker to the dealer himself is not so important, but 
the important thing is the status of the individual 
user of the automobile as an individual and as credit 
Now in this country, because of our enormous wealth 
and prosperity, this individualizing of credit has gone 
on much more rapidly than any other nation, it seems 
to me it has enormous sig- 
nificance for our future in 
dustrial progress and pros 
perity. 

soth in the granting of 
producers’ and consumers’ 
credit there is nothing more 
striking in recent years 
than the improvement 
which has been made in ob- 
taining more facts upon 
which to grant credit. If 
we are in modern times 
using our credit more 
wisely, it is primarily be- 
cause we are extending the 
credit on the basis of more 
facts. Various agencies for 
the collecting of credit data 
and information have se- 
cured a marvelous develop 
ment in the United States, 
especially with respect to 
producers, and we are now 
developing a somewhat 
similar kind of information 
on which consumers’ credit can be extended. 

There may be some readjustments necessary in our 
extension of consumers’ credit to the consumers, in 
that abuses will be found and corrections will have to 
be applied, yet the development of installment buying 
or the extension of consumers’ credit is basically jus 
as sound in principle as that of extending credit 1 
producers. The producer who solicits credit often 
makes mistakes either in personal judgment or is sub 
ject to conditions over which he has no control and 
loss results. Just so the consumer will make similar 
mistakes and the temptation is ever present for the 
consumer to exhaust his credit too completely in his 


Turn to page 8, please 
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Consumers’ Credit vs. Producers’ Credit 


(Continued from page 7) 


desire to enjoy in the present a large volume of goods 

Whenever an important change occurs in the credit 
situation over a comparatively short period of time, 
such as the change which has occurred during the past 
few months, there is always much misunderstanding 
as to its causes on the part even of business men and 
especially the general public. 

Six or eight months ago, most of the discussion 
regarding our financial position featured the fact of 
the abundance of money and credit in this country 
We were continually hear 
ing about the plethora of 
capital which had as its re 
sult low interest rates and 
high prices for securities 
and bonds. In the past few 
months, the situation has 
changed very materially as 
a consequence of which in 
terest rates have risen 
steadily and continuously, 
with the result that ulti- 
mately bond and security 
prices have been turning 
reactionary. To many peo 
ple, this situation appears 
to have been brought about 
through artificial means, as 
a result of Federal Reserve 
policy in raising discount 
rates and in changing its 
open market policy. In this 
connection, it should be 
borne in mind that the 
causes for the recent 
change go much deeper 
than these measures which 
have been instituted by the 
Reserve Banks. The action 
of the Reserve Banks in 
this respect has been as a 
result of the change in fun- 
damentals and not a 
change in fundamentals 
If there 
has been anything artificial in our money situation 


produced by action of the Reserve System. 


during the past year or eighteen months, the artificial 
factor was the low rates of last year rather than the 
higher rates of this year. 

Basically the situation is no different, in the rising 
prices the producer has every wish to extend his credit 
and get there before his competitor does, and he often 
times makes a mistake, he builds too large an addition 
to his plant, entails too large an overhead, or perhaps 








Stocks and bonds continue to soar 


on the other hand, with ever so good judgment condi 
tions arise over which he has no control, those sort of 
mistakes which develop in the bad credit extension are 
paralleled in a way by what we have to do with the 
consumer, who for one reason or another is extend 
ing his credit. 

What I have to say in concluding will have to do 
with the credit situation in the United States, and | 
will refer, in a moment, to this chart. We are con 
tinually imputing to the Federal Reserve System pow 
ers to do things which it 
cannot do, and intentions to 
do things which it never in- 
tended to do, and most of 
the reactions of the Federal 
Reserve Board is retro- 
spective rather than per- 
spective. For example, an 
enormous amount of im- 
portance is attached to the 
change in the discount rate. 

Now, as business men, if 
you felt that 
conditions warranted you 


industrial 


borrowing at a bank, the 

mere fact that you had to 

pay a half or a quarter per 

cent more interest would 

not deter you at all. If we 

will remember, with all due 
respect to the Federal Re- 

, serve Board, and all agen- 
cies, governmental or oth- 
erwise, that they are made 

up as boards, of individu 

als pretty much as you and 

me, and they do not look 

any different, or think any 
differently than you and 

me, they are quite human, 

and labor under all the 
limitations that any group 

of men do, and especially 

when it comes to affecting 

the credit situation in such an enormously rich country 
as the United States, with the enormous credit it has. 
What I am trying to say in this connection is this, 
and I want to emphasize it. You are hearing now, 
especially I have heard in the last few days since I 
have been home, that the interest rate is an artificial 
one, and that the whole situation is an attempt to 
control the artificial conditions existing, especially in 


connection with loans on securities. I want to repeat 
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Consumers’ Credit vs. Producers’ Credit 


again that in my humble opin 
ion, it is not an artificial situa- 
tion as much as we likely sup 
pose, and if there is anything 
unusual, it is not because the 
interest rate is tending to in 
crease somewhat, but rather that 
was so low last year. Put it 
another year, anyone who does 
not believe that there has been 
no credit extension—we do not 
like to use the word “inflation” 
in the United States during 
the past five or six years, I think 
is missing one of the most es- 
sential and fundamental factors 
in the whole credit structure, 
namely, the increase which has 
occurred in the price of all types 
of securities, real estate and 
other intangible things other 
than commodities. It is true 
that the commodities price level 
has not increased much in the 
last year and one-half, stands 
around one hundred and fifty, 
has been for some time, but 
there are many other prices, 
prices of wheat and corn, and 
one of the most important 
changes that has taken place has 
been in the price of securities. 
The tightening of money rates 
in the past few months has been 
due to the workings o ftwo fun- 
damental forces; one on the de- 
mand side and the other on the 
supply side of credit. As a re- 
sult of the enormous increase in 
the price of securities in recent 
months, the demand for credit 
for stock market purposes has 
increased at an extraordinary 
rapid rate with the result that 
brokers’ loans reached a new 
peak for all time. The volume 
of credit extended by member 
banks has increased approxi- 
mately a billion dollars since last 
February when the seasonal low 
was reached. . From Februar 
until about the middle of April, 
this growth in the demand for 


credit was reflected in about 


(Continued from page 8) 








“YOUR SUGGESTIONS” 


These represent the human 
element upon which progress de 
pends. There is always a strong 
tendency to allow someone else 
to think for us; however, it is the 
responsibility of your officers to 
interpret your desires and to 
recognize what is progressive 
and interesting in order to pro- 
mote growth and influence. 


A broad co-operative program 
will enable the proper carrying 
out of policies, plans, and objec- 
tives. The Service “The Credit 
World” affords depends largely 
upon you—your willingness to 
offer suggestions for the neces- 
sary steps to be taken to make 
this magazine reach its goal of 
being of service to every credit 
executive. Within its columns are 
articles by members who have 
given generously of their time, 
who are loyal,-and who express 
this in service, having in mind 
the common pur pose—that of in 
teresting every member. 


This year should be a notable 
one in our Association and its 
activities. You can contribute 
much toward making it so by 
submitting your ideas and sug- 
gestions in this field of unlimited 
possibilities. “The Credit 
World” has been the means of 
revealing dormant talent in the 
past, and this is your opportun 
ity to contribute to the success 
and prosperity of your own mag- 
azine, realizing it is only success- 
ful to the extent that you make 
it constructive, and make its in 
fluence felt in order to advance 
our worthy interests. 


We welcome your criticism, 
your opinion and your sugges 
tions—for people as well as pub 
lications cease to be interesting i} 
they never present new ideas. 


E. F. Horner, 
Chairman, 


Credit World Committee. 








equal measure by spring de- 
mands for bank accommodation 
by trade and industry, and in the 
growth of the volume of stock 
exchange loans. 

[ should say in passing, that 
when I speak of brokers’ loans, 
I am holding no brief for the 
brokers, but I want to point out 
that the brokers operate simply 
in executing orders to buy and 
sell stock, which you and I give 
them. Neither am I interested at 
this point, at least, in trying to 
interpret the significance of this 
activity, other than to say that 
there is certainly no cause for 
any alarm, even with our four 
million dollar broker loan. When 
you consider—this is reason 
there is no cause for alarm—the 
growth of securities put on the 
market in the United States the 
last ten years, four million dol- 
lars of brokers’ loans bear no 
higher relationship than was the 
case ten or twenty years ago. 

Since the middle of April, 
however, there has been no fur- 
ther growth in the commercial 
demand for credit, and the en 
tire increase has been in hold- 
ings of securities in loans on 
stocks and bonds, and particular- 
ly in loans to brokers and dealers 
in securities on the New York 
Stock Exchange. The growth of 
bank credit during the past few 
months was more rapid than at 
the same season of any other 
year since 1819. At the same 
time that this extraordinary in- 
crease in demand for bank 
credit was taking place, we were 
losing gold in large volumes. 

This is the second fundamen 
tal cause; first, the enormous in- 
crease that came for loans to be 
based on securities, due to the 
very large extent to which our 
people had been dealing in se- 
curities, and, mind you, the ac- 
tivity which has been occurring 
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Check Forgeries and Alterations 


Does the liability fall on the bank or on the depositor? 
What is the value of insurance or protective devices? 


HE legal responsibility for 


forgery of check signature 


and endorsements is COV 


ered by the Negotiable Instruments 


Law, which, patterned after the 


sills of Exchange Act in England, 


has now been adopted in substan- 


tially the same form by all our 
states. 

The significance of this law is 
that a bank is bound to know the 
signature of its depositor and is 
liable if it 
check. This is the law no matter 


honors a_ forged 
how perfect may be the forgery 
of the name of the maker or the 
endorser. The bank is liable not 
because of negligence but be- 
cause it has made an unauthor- 
ized payment. 

The reason for this rule is ob- 
vious. The relation between a 
bank and a depositor is that of 
The bank 
owes to the depositor the amount 
on deposit. When a depositor 
draws a check on his bank, he 
instructs his debtor to pay a part 
of the debt to a third person, 
namely, the person to whom the 
check is drawn. 


debtor and creditor. 


The bank has 
no right to pay any part of its 
debt, which it owes to the de- 
positor, to anyone except upon 
the authentic order of its cred- 
itor. 

Therefore, if the bank under- 
takes to pay any part of that 
debt upon a check which is not 
signed or authorized by the de- 
positor, the bank is undertaking 


to do something it has no right to do, for which it, 
and not the depositor, must suffer the loss. It would 
seem to follow therefore that forgery insurance may 
be of great value to the bank and yet of negligible 


value to the depositor. 


From the law, it is quite obvious that sales and ad- 
vertising claims which induce bank depositors to be- 
lieve that they and not their banks, in the ordinary 


This bulletin is based upon investi- 
gations made by the National Better 
Legal opin- 


ions contained herein are not given 


Business Bureau, Inc. 


by the Bureau but are furnished by 
its counsel who have permitted their 


use in this bulletin. 





HAVE YOU RECEIVED AND 
ANSWERED THE UNITED 
STATES DEPARTMENT OF 
COMMERCE QUESTION- 
NAIRE? 


Over one-half million question- 
naires have been sent out, and the 
survey will not be successful un- 
less they are returned properly 
filled in. 


Every member of the National 
Retail Credit Association is inter- 
ested for two reasons: 


First—We need the information 
which these questionnaires will 
give us. 


Second—We, as an organiza- 
tion, requested the Government to 
make this survey, and pledged our 


co-operation. 


If you did not get your ques- 
tionnaire, write the National Of- 
fice at once, and if you received it 
and did not fill it in, DO SO AT 
ONCE. 


Let us each do our duty to our- 
selves, our organization and our 
Government. 











scribed. 


checks misstate the law and, conse 
quently, are detrimental to public 
interest. 


In the course of a recent investi- 


gation, the National Better Busi 
ness Bureau has had occasion to 
make a very thorough examination 


of check forgeries and altera- 
tions, the liability of the bank or 
depositors in relation to check 
forgeries and the value of insur- 
ance or protective devices. It as- 
certained that there was a great 
deal of misunderstanding as to 
the respective liability of the de- 
positor and the bank in the case 
of a forged or altered check. The 
subject is of such importance 
that the National Better Busi- 
ness Bureau has decided to pre- 
sent some of the results of its 
investigation so as to give accur- 
ate information and to clarify 
the subject. 

An accurate 
will enable bank depositors to 
determine whether it is advisable 
in any particular case to pur- 


understanding 


chase insurance or protective 
devices. 
It has been estimated that 


losses result from forgeries and 

alterations in the following pro- 

portions : 

1. Forgery of signature, 45% 

2. Forgery of endorsement, 50% 

3. Alteration of instrument, 5% 
In the case of forged signa- 

and of forged endorse- 

the bank is absolutely 


tures 
ments 
liable to the depositor except 


under very unusual circumstances hereinafter de- 
When those unusual circumstanees do occur, 
the forgery insurance, rarely if ever, gives protection. 

In the case of check alteration the depositor is not 


liable for an increased amount unless his negligence 


vices. 


case, must bear the loss for unauthorized or forged 


directly facilitates the alteration. Such a contingency 
can be readily avoided by the use of protective de- 
However, this class of cases presents only a 
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very small percentage of the entire class, and it is only 
in the exceptional case that any liability can be im- 
posed on the depositor. 

The usual type of policy gives no protection to the 
insured in that great class of cases where the insured 
cashes checks subsequently returned marked “No Ac- 
count” or “Not Sufficient Funds.” Hence so long as 
the maker or endorser signs his own name or a fic- 
titious name, or even a real name under which no 
account is carried, the policy does not purport to cover 
the loss. 

From the foregoing, it is readily inferable that the 
bank depositor is under little practical necessity to in- 
sure himself against loss occurring by reason of the 
forgery of his signature of an endorsement or by rea- 
son of the alteration of the body of the check. 

Protective devices do present some measure of pro- 
tection against check alterations. To the extent that 
they prevent the forgery of signature or endorsement 
they are far oftener a protection to the bank than to 
the depositor. 

The exceptional instances that may subject the de- 
positor to a liability occur very rarely. 

Certain important considerations lie at the base of 
the questions involved : 

1. Every state in the United States has adopted a 
substantially uniform code of statute law which gov- 
ern checks and the respective liabilities of the several 
parties thereto. 

2. In every state in the United States the bank is a 
debtor and the depositor a creditor. The bank can 
justify a charge against the depositor only when such 
charge is dutyauthorized by the genuine signature of 
the depositor. 

3. The bank is bound to know the signature of its 
depositors. 

4. Except in very extraordinary circumstances the 
depositor will not be bound by any credit erroneously 
given by the bank to an endorsement. 

We propose to issue three circulars of which this 
is the first. In this we shall deal more in detail with 
forged signatures; in the second circular, with forged 
endorsements and in the third circular, with alteration 
of checks. 

It will be interesting to note under what circum- 
stances a depositor may suffer loss through the forg- 
ery of his signature and what protection is afforded 
by forgery insurance. The Uniform Negotiable In- 
struments Law reads as follows: 

“SECTION 23. Forged signature, effect of- 
Where a signature is forged or made without au- 
thority of the person whose signature it purports 
to be, it is wholly inoperative, and no right to 
retain the instrument, or to give a discharge there- 


for, or to enforce payment thereof against an) 

party thereto can be acquired through or under 

such signature unless the party, against whom it 

is sought to enforce such right, is precluded from 

setting up the forgery or want of authority.” 

It is of course true that where a depositor holds out 
to the bank or others relying upon appearances that a 
certain person has authority to sign the depositor’s 
name to checks, the depositor may be precluded or 
estopped from setting up a lack of authority on the 
part of the person signing. In view of the strict re- 
quirements by the banks for the registry of signatures 
to be honored by the bank, it is apparent that such a 
situation would be very rare. 

It is incumbent on a depositor to examine his return 
vouchers, to compare these with the stubs of his check 
books, to check the vouchers with the check list re 
turned by the bank, and to verify the balance as shown 
by the bank statement or pass book and the check 
book and ledger of the depositor. A failure to exer 
cise reasonable care and diligence in this respect will 
preclude the depositor from setting up the forgery. 

3ut one of the terms of the usual policy of forgery in 
surance requires that the depositor shall exercise such 
diligence. The policy, therefore, is no protection 
against such negligence of the depositor. The same 
facts that would preclude recovery against the bank, 
would preclude recovery against the surety company. 

It is sometimes urged upon depositors that they run 
a risk because of the difficulty of demonstrating that 
the signature is forged. But the bank is justified in 
paying out against the account of the depositor only 
upon a genuine signature and it is incumbent on the 
bank to establish that the signature is genuine. More- 
over, there should be little difficulty in demonstrating 
that a signature is forged, for the attendant circum- 
stances will show that the transaction had no legiti- 
mate connection with the business of the depositor. A 
forged check would ordinarily be used for purposes 
not connected with the business or affairs of the de 
positor. The circumstances should clearly support the 
proof that the signature is forged. 

The usual form of policy excludes losses effected 
through the act or with the connivance of any officer 
of a corporation or any member of a partnership 
which is insured. This minimizes the possibility that 
the transaction may have some connection with the 
business of the insured. The question, therefore, be 
comes entirely a question of the genuirfeness of the 
signature and the burden to prove that the signature is 
genuine is on the bank. 

The idea is sometimes conveyed to depositors that 
they are required to exhaust all the known means of 
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Charge Accounts vs. 


Cash Systems 


By SHERMAN Z. STEWART 


Pay cash and save. Your grandfather traded corn 
for fur and fur for furniture. He didn’t ask for 
credit; he never expected credit. He never even heard 
of a “dollar down and a dollar a month.” He was too 
smart, too shrewd, to be caught by installment busi- 
ness. Too keen, too wise, to buy on time and pay a 
penalty for bookkeepers, bill collectors and bad debts. 
He saved ’til he had enough, then paid cash, and put 
the difference between the high time price and the low 
cash price in the pocket of his jeans. Cash—that was 
his way of doing business economically. That is the 
only way for you to secure your merchandise at low 
est possible price. Get full benefit of your buying 
power by trading with us. Write for catalog. He pay 
cash for every pound of raw material, for every piece 
of merchandise we buy. Our cash discounts built our 
immense factory. Our 
cash selling built our WAd a 
great customer list. Our SSF 
cash savings to our cus- = : 
tomers have made thou- 
sands of families hap- 
pier and richer. Cash is 
king. It pounds costs 
down; it boosts quality 
up. It chases worry, 
routs discouragement, 
conquers poverty. It is 
the only way to buy the 
things you need and stay 
happy. We want your 
business. Our customers 
say we deserve it be- 
cause our merchandise is 
extra good, our prices 
are low, our guarantee 
makes disappointment to 
you an impossibility. 
Send us your order and 
let us prove that our 
claims are true. We will 
gladly mail another cata- 
log, etc. 

Above is the contents 
of a circular, thousands 
of which were mailed 
out by an Illinois mail 
order house catering 
principally to the farm- 
er, the rural trade. This 













rr te ne N 


is a “fine spiel” and we consider it worthy of 
comment. 

They say they pay cash for every pound of raw 
material, for every piece of merchandise they buy. We 
wonder if they borrow funds from their banks, if so 
they apply for credit as the banking system is a credit 
system. Now here are some advantages the mail 
order houses DO NOT offer. They get business 
away, by catalog description, from the local commu- 
nities and from local merchants carrying a stock of 
well known grades of standard merchandise. Why 
should not this money be spent at home? What in 
terest do the mail order houses have in supporting our 
community? Do they accommodate their patrons 
when they need credit accommodations? No—posi- 
tively No. They do no credit business. The cus- 
tomer sends his money 
with the order before 
and without seeing the 
merchandise ordered. 
That is fine—for the 
—— I mail order house. How 
about the local mer- 
chant, the community 
and the customer him- 
self? We noticed a little 
card displayed in one of 
the local stores reading 
as follows: 

“Tf I buy out of town, 

And YOU buy out of 
town, 

What is going to happen 
to OUR town?” 

Now just what is 
Credit? Debts are the 
proof of the trust of 
man in man, or evidence 


of brotherhood faith. 
Our great nation, our 
great State, our great in- 
dustries must and do de- 
pend on credit. Among 
the many, many priv- 
ileges we have, some of 
Fs which many times we do 


Sa > ee , 
= SS not duly appreciate, for 


——— ' , 
instance, is the great sys- 


tem of hard roads. Are 


The local merchant sees the mail order house 
take away his business. 
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Credit -- The Greatest Force in Business 


By WM. M. McINTOSH, Publisher 
The San Antonio Light 
San Antonio, Texas 


HEN I approach the subject of credit, I am 
reminded of the definition of the old West 
Texas cowman who said: 

“Credit is something you can’t get when you need 
it and when you’ve got it you don’t need it.” 

Mr. Webster defines credit as: ‘Belief in the truth 
of a statement or in the sincerity of a person—trust 

faith.” 

Both of these gentlemen are right, in their respec- 
tive viewpoints. Credit to be credit, as we define it 
in business, is nothing more than a tangible expres- 
sion of confidence in the ability of the debtor to pay 
his obligations as they become due. This implies both 
financial ability and moral responsibility. 

The cowman’s viewpoint has to do with that very 
important phase of credit, the inability to pay. 

Some business men have a habit of classifying credit 
as “Good, bad and doubtful.” Such a classification 
is entirely erroneous. There is only one kind of 
credit, and that is what might be further amplified as 
good credit. Bad credit, doubtful credit and any 


other kind of credit, isn’t credit at all—it is specula-~ 


tion and even worse,—gambling. It invariably works 
a harm both to the lender and to the borrower, the 
giver and the recipient of credit. 

I can remember, and so can most of you no doubt, 
when credit as we understand it today, was practically 
unknown in America. About the only credit then, 
was the grocery bill, and the name for the fellow 
who didn’t pay that was “deadbeat,” and it was both 
financial and social ostracism for him in any com- 
munity. But today, we 
have as many kinds of 
credit as we have varie- 
ties of business. The 
credit manager in the av- 
erage industry today is 
the biggest official, the 
most important execu- 
tive, and usually one of 
the highest paid mem- 
bers of the organization. 

There is a_ nation- 
wide argument in prog- 
ress right now as to 
whether the unlimited 
credit extended to the 


and financial disaster. I believe the ablest minds in 
the financial and business world have just about 
proven to their complete satisfaction that credit not 
only is desirable on the existing scale but that wisely 
placed credit is the most dynamic force in the business 
world today. 

I need point to but a single industry to show the 
working of credit methods under the existing system 
—the motor car industry with all its ramifications. 
Much of the prosperity in America today is due to 
the employment at high wages, given to the million or 
more workers directly and indirectly dependent on 
the motor car industry for a livelihood. Yet without 
credit and time payments, the motor car could not 
have been sold on its present scale and the employ- 
ment of all these workers could not have been brought 
about. 

The same applies to the furniture business, the home 
building industry, and such household equipment as 
sewing machines, radios, vacuum cleaners and pianos 
and phonographs. , 

Yet most of these above mentioned products are in 
themselves fairly adequate security for the credit ex- 
tended to the purchasers. They are, after a fashion, 
automatic self-sellers. As long as there is a market, 
these articles can be sold on reasonable cash payment 
down and monthly or weekly payments thereafter with 
a mortgage lien to protect the credit thus extended. 

Thus this particular line of credit, properly admin- 
istered, is comparatively safe. It may, perhaps, raise 
the cost to the consumer proportionately to the credit 
giyen, but it does allow 
him to buy products that 
normally he could not 
buy and thereby increase 
production volume and 
employment for work 
ers. Even this form of 
credit, however, must 
have its limitations. 
There is a_ saturation 
point above which it is 
poor business to go, and 
this is one of the numer- 
ous puzzling problems 
that enter into the credit 
situation. 





the American people is 
“safe” business and 
whether it will eventu- 
ally result in business 





Stop undue expansion of sales volume at 
the expense of credit. 


3ut there is another 
form of credit and that 
is the open account on 


Turn to page 30, please 
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The Credit Manager and the Law 


By HON. LAWRENCE McDANIEL, General Counsel 
National Retail Credit Association 


EMBERS seeking legal information from the 
M National Office should give all the facts. It 

will be the greatest help in answering your 
questions; and when you get an answer, if you will 
take it to your local attorney and he says, “The Gen- 
eral Counsel of the Association is all wrong, he does 
not know what he is talking about,” that is all right. 
The Supreme Court of the United States, the most 
august tribunal in the world, can never decide, unani- 
mously, any great question. 

The latest decision of importance, which illustrates 
that, was the recent decision regarding the tapping of 
wires to obtain evidence. The Supreme Court of the 
United States held, five to four, that it was proper to 
tap telephone wires to obtain evidence of violation of 
the law, five said it was legal, four said it was illegal, 
and among those who said it was illegal was the old- 
est member of the Court, Judge Holmes. It is the 
law, because the five were the majority, but maybe 
the four were right, too. So, if the Supreme Court 
of the United States cannot 
agree, and always divide five to 


without the written permission of her husband. In 
this suit, the complaining parties were the Saks Fur 
Co. and the Associated Retail Credit Men of Wash- 
ington, who sued Representative George Huddleston, 
of Alabama, to recover $253.00 allegedly due on a coat 
and scarf bought by Mrs. Huddleston. 

“Congressman Huddleston set up the plea in reply 
to the suit that he had no knowledge of the purchase 
and that his wife was not empowered to pledge his 
credit, since he had granted her a clothing account. 
This contention was upheld by the Municipal Court, 
with the result that the complainants have appealed 
the case.” 

Now, none of that information contained in that 
news article is correct. In the first place, the con- 
gressman’s wife did buy the coat, it was charged 
to her, she did not pay, and, finally, the seller obtained 
from her a promissory note and closed the account, 
marking it, “Paid by note.” 

Then, the facts in the case are that she bought 
thirteen fur coats that same win- 
ter, which took it out of the class 





four, don’t blame someone for 
not agreeing, who are not as 
good lawyers or as dignified jur- 
ists as the Justices of the Su- 
preme Court of the United 
States. 

Here is an article from a trade 





An impromptu talk by Mr. 
McDaniel bringing out several 
important points a Credit Man- 
ager should know. 


of necessaries, because for al- 
most anyone, thirteen fur coats 
are not necessary to the exist- 
ence of even the wife of a Con- 
gressman from Alabama. 

Now, the company filed suit 
against the husband, and it says 








publication, which caused a com- 
motion throughout the country, 
among the credit grantors. I will read it to you and 
show you how much misinformation we get, and how 
hard it is to form an opinion unless you have all the 
facts. 


“RULES ON HUSBAND’S RESPONSIBILITY 
FOR WIFE’S INDEBTEDNESS 
Capital Court Holds Granting of Regular Clothing Al- 
lowance Nullifies Obligation te Store— 
Retail Firm Appeals 
Washington Bureau Women’s Wear Daily 

Washington, May 28.—A legal precedent of national 
importance to the retail trade in general is expected 
to be established in a case concerning a husband's re- 
sponsibility for his wife’s debts which has just been 
appealed from the District of Columbia Municipal 
Court and will come before the District of Columbia 
Court of Appeals. 

The District Municipal Court has just decided that 
a wife whose husband grants her a regular clothing 
allowance has no legal right to open a charge account 


here that the court held that she 
had no right to pledge his 
credit. As I understand, the court held that the com- 
pany had, by accepting the note, changed the liability 
from the husband to his wife, recognizing, her as the 
one to whom they had sold the article and to whom 
they were holding on, and, for that reason, the court 
decided with the husband. So, there is a lot of differ- 
ence in the facts and the published report. 

Now, your bulletin and daily newspapers contain, 
over and over again—and I quote now from the St. 
Louis bulletin—notices which read like this: 

“Byron O. Jackson, 5942 Schulte Avenue, will not 
be responsible for any debts contracted by anyone 
other than himself.” 

“Thomas H. Slupsky, 406 Clara Avenue, will not be 
responsible for any debts contracted by his wife after 
June 6th.” (Going to let her run to June 6th.) 

“Edward L,. Beimfohr, 1323 North Vandeventer 
Ave., will not be responsible for any debts contracted 
by his wife, Luella, or anyone without his consent.” 


Turn to page 26, please 
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Collections and Collection Departments 


By GUY H. HULSE, Secretary 
National’ Retail Credit Association 


here is at this time more than 1,000 Credit 
Bureaus in affiliation with this Association, 657 
of these Bureaus maintaining Collection De- 
partments. These Credit Bureaus, these Colection De- 
partments are operated solely for the benefit of the 
businesses of this country. 

The total Fire Losses from 1914 to 1926 were 
$4,022,000,000.00. During the same period of time 
the Credit Losses were $5,565,000,000.00. The Fire 
Losses were in a large measure covered by insurance. 
The Credit Losses were almost total. The 657 Collec- 
tion Departments were set up for the purpose of sal- 
vaging a portion of these losses. 


Credit Executives and Retail Merchants have been 
known to labor under the apparent impression that 
these Collection Departments should only be used in 
cases of dire necessity. Such as the handling of 
“hot checks”, “skips”, “outlawed accounts”, etc. etc. 

There are three prime essentials in the successful 
operation of any collection Department. First, just and 
equitable rates must be had. By equitable rates is 
meant a contingent commission sufficient to justify 


an efficient service. A just rate may only be based * 


upon the amount of “crystalized labor power”, neces- 
sary to be spent in effecting settlement of any specific 
item. It is a self evident fact that more labor power 
must be spent in the collection of an account which is 
paid in weekly or monthly installments than on one 
that is paid in one lump sum. 

A National Survey conducted a few years ago 
disclosed the fact that the average overhead of a 
properly operated Collection Department was between 
19 and 23 per cent. From this survey was developed 
the following commission rate: 

10 % on all payments of $100 or over. 

15 % on all payments from $50 to $100. 

25 % on all payments from $2.00 to $50.00. 

50 % on all payments of $2.00 or under. 

50 % on all traced claims. 

50 % on all forwarded claims. 

50 % on all claims where suit was found neces- 

sary. 

These rates are based upon the size of the payments 
and not upon the size of the account. They give an 
average commission of about 28 %. Successful Collec- 
tion Departments cannot be operated long on a lesser 
rate than this. 

The second essential is that proper mechanics 
be installed to facilitate the rapid and efficient hand- 
ling of each and every item. These methods have 
been fairly well established and the information is 
available through this office. 


The third essential is, and this is probably more 
important than the other two, that the Retail Mer- 
chants and Credit Executives support the department 
by turning in their Receivables while there is yet hope. 

A very successful Credit Bureau Manager said 
a few days ago “The Collection Department is the 
Merchant’s Child. He should be taught to support it 
properly.” 

The Credit Executive should be taught that he 
must pay for his mistakes. It would be splendid if 
the Bureaus could install Collection Departments that 
would function perfectly and without cost to the err- 
ing Credit Executive. 

The fact is that a Collection Department is the 
laundry for the business interests of its community. 
It cannot function without clothes to wash (accounts 
to collect). It cannot get them clean without soap 
(adequate rates). It cannot operate at all without 
water (co-operation). 

The interests of Credit Executives are best served 
by seeing that these three requisites are supplied and 
in the proper quantities. 





Check Forgeries 
and Alterations 


(Continued from page 11) 


protection against forgery. This is not the law. A 
depositor is entitled to use the ordinary form of check 
and sign his name in ink in the form of signature filed 
with the bank. One using a stamp signature may suf- 
fer loss if he negligently allows others access to the 
stamp. Check paper that protects against forgery of 
signature does not enter into the question of liability 
as between the bank and the depositor, although, of 
course, any precaution that reduces the possibility of 
forgery is to be encouraged. 


Our conclusion is that insurance for the depositor 
against loss arising through forgery of signature is of 
negligible value. Depositors should take every reason- 
able precaution to prevent the occurrence of forgery, 
not because of any legal obligation to use protective 
devices, but because they should reasonably co-operate 
with the banks and the commercial community to pre- 
vent loss and the disturbance that arises from 
forgeries. 
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Safeguarding Managerial Time 


(From the Hammermill Survey) 


DWARD H. HARRIMAN, rated by some 
good judges as the greatest of all American 
organizers of big business, was making an in 
spection tour of a newly-acquired railroad system 


Accompanied by the president of the road, Harriman 


justify the following conclusions: 

1. In general, the higher the managerial position, 
the more important it is to reserve time for making 
plans and improvements—in other words, for thinking. 

2. ‘There appears to be a tendency to put more 


walked unexpectedly into the office of one of the vice 


presidents. ‘They discovered this officer leaning back 


in his chair with his feet on his 
desk, gazing into space and con 
tentedly smoking a cigar ; appar 
ently he had nothing to do. 

After the call had been made, 
the railroad president felt it nec- 
essary to explain that the vice 
president was really capable in 
spite of appearances; but Harri- 
man broke in brusquely, “That 
man,” he declared, “is the right 
kind of an executive. He has 
mastered his detail and has time 
to think. Thinking is what he’s 
paid to do.” 

Though Mr. Harriman’s re- 
mark does not tell the whole 
truth about managerial duties, it 
serves as a much needed remind 
er of one phase which is quite 
generally neglected. 

Two Major FuNCTIONS oF 

MANAGEMENT 

Any manager, whether he 

heads a vast organization or 


merely some small concern or 


department, has two major func 
tions. 

1. To supervise—to keep all 
the work under his direction 
moving smoothly and vigorous 
ly ; and when necessary to handle 
emergencies. Successful opera 
tion depends upon good super 
vision. 

2. To think—to develop im 


than-average 








COLLECTIONS 
Py dD. Pa W oodlock 

Six hundred and eighty-seven 
of the one thousand Credit Re 
porting Bureaus making up our 
Service Department, maintain 
collection departments, and are 
rapidly developing into a Na- 
tional network of collection 
agencies, which will fill a long 
felt want of the Retailer. 

For years the Retailer has 
been the goat of the “Fly By 
night” and “Scallywag” collec- 
tion attorney. Thousands and 
thousands of dollars have been 
thrown away on sugar-coated, 
worthless systems with promises 
of 100% collections for a bar- 
gain sale fee. 

The National Retail Credit 
Association is encouraging the 
organization of Collection De- 
partments in its Bureaus, in 
order to give the Merchant a real 
collection service, and Retailers 
of all classes should support this 
work by sending their claims to 
their Local Associations. 

Give your accounts to collect- 
ors who have the stamp of ap- 
proval of this Association, not 
traveling salesmen for unreliable 
systems backed by a “one horse” 
attorney or a “get rich quick” 


faker. 








stress on supervisory activities (a) 
among contractors, where minor emergencies continu- 


ally demand executive attention ; 
and (b) in long-established in- 
dustries, such as textile manu- 
facturing and railroading, where 
changes in operating methods 
are comparatively infrequent. 

3. On the other hand, execu- 
tives in the great majority of 
lines of business place a distinct- 
ly higher value upon the ability 
to think, and complain that their 
subordinates do not produce 
enough worth-while suggestions. 

4. There is unanimous agree- 
ment that it would be profitable 
to employers to encourage more 
and better thinking by men in all 
grades of managerial positions. 

Apart from this special in- 
quiry, there is abundant testi- 
mony as to the incalculable value 
in business of deliberate and 
constructive thinking, especially 
the thinking of executive offic- 
ers. Creative imagination builds 
huge enterprises upon an idea. 
These results of the business im- 
agination are too rare, of course, 
to be considered part of an ex- 
ecutive’s daily work. They are 
more in the nature of by-prod- 
ucts—flashes of insight and per 
ception that illumine the mind 
of a man who is absorbed in his 
business, and who yet exerctses 
enough control of his daily ac 





provements in his organization, methods, and prod 
ucts; and to look ahead and plan. Progress depends 
upon sound thinking. 

Everything which he is called upon to do falls nat 
urally under one or the other of these functions. Dur 
ing the preparation of this Survey Report, the rela 
tive importance of these two functions has been dis 
cussed with a sufficient number of chief executive 
officers, representing companies of various types, to 


tivities to give his imagination time to function in 
fruitful leisure moments in the office, on the golf links, 
or wherever he may be. 

Many executives would appreciate moments like 
these in which they would have time to visualize new 
goals and plans, but somehow they cannot work them 
in. ‘Their days are endless chains of exacting duties; 
they find no intervals in which they might draw breath 


Turn to page 29, please 
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PROVIDENCE 
EDUCATIONAL COURSE 
The Credit 


Managers Association, and the Re- 


Providence Retail 
tail Credit Bureau have arranged 
an educational Lecture Course cov- 
ering fifteen weeks, beginning Oc- 
tober 8, and following the course 
outlined by the National Committee 
headed by Mr. J. H. Edgerton of 
New York. 

Fach Monday night a lecture, 
quiz and discussion will be held, 
beginning at 6:45 p. m., and all 
Credit Managers and assistants are 
invited to attend. A nominal fee of 
$2.00 for the entire course of fif- 
teen lectures is charged to cover in- 
cidental expenses. 

The best known credit executives 
of New England will be in charge 
of each and the sessions 
will be held in the auditorium of 
the Chamber of Commerce. 


lecture 


KANSAS CITY HAS “CUS- 
TOMER RELATION” LEC- 
TURE COURSE 
The Retail Credit Association of 
Kansas City has arranged for a lec- 
ture course on “Customer Relation” 

for October 3-5-8-10-12. 

These lectures will be given by 
Miles F. Hollister, a nationally 
known business analyst. Credit 
Managers, their assistants and of- 
fice employees are invited under the 
arrangements made by P. M. 
Strayer, President of the Retail 
Credit Association of Kansas City. 


STUDY INSTALLMENT 


SELLING 
The Associated Retail Credit 


Men of New York have announced 
a Study of Installment Selling, un 
der the direction of Frederick W. 
Walter, Credit Manager of Rus- 
seks, Fifth Avenue, and author of 
“The Retail Charge Account.” 
The course will consist of fifteen 
lectures to be held each Thursday 
evening from 8:00 to 9:45 p. m., 





Flashes 


From the National Office 


New 

The fee is $19 
Doctor Norris A. 
School of Retail 
ing, of New York University, 


in Commerce Building of 
York University. 
for the course. 
Brisco, Dean of 
will 
co-operate with Mr. Walter. 


POINTERS YOU SHOULD 
KNOW ABOUT THE LAW 
INVOLVED IN CONTRACT 
SALES 
That giving a plain receipt in full 

for a lesser amount of a bill is no 

bar to the recovery of the full cor- 
rect amount. 

That in each state there is a legal 
rate that can be charged on past 
due accounts and any higher rate 
than that can be held as usury. 

That 
varns all persons by publication or 
otherwise, not to trade with his 
wife on his credit, if in fact he did 
not furnish his wife with sufficient 
funds to 


even husband 


though a 


maintain herself, he is 
liable, but the burden is upon the 
person furnishing to prove these 
facts. 

That it has been held by a recent 
supreme court decision that a cor- 
poration is liable for money ob- 
tained by fraud of any of its of- 
ficers, if the money was deposited 
in the corporation’s bank account. 

That minors are not liable for 
falsely stating their age in order to 
obtain credit. 

That it is a legal necessity to se- 
cure the first and full name of all 






To the man who would rise 
toacommanding position 
in business, a sound 
and practical knowl- 
edge of Law is exceed- 
ingly valuable. Among the larger business enter- 
prises, the law-trained man is often preferred for 
the higher executive positions. Many great corpora- 
tions—the U. S. Steel Corp., for example, the C. B 
& Q.R.R., the International Paper Co., the National 
Biscuit Co., the Mutual Life Insurance Co., the 
Standard Oil Co. of Indiana, the Packard Motor Car 
Co., the American Sugar Refining Co.—are headed 
by men of legal training. In the smaller corpora- 
tions or in one’s own business, a knowledge of law 





— for Larger Success in BUSINESS 


individuals to whom credit is grant 
ed to hold good in case of legal 
action. 

That it is a familiar law that a 
principal is bound by acts of his 
agent, if the principal has permitted 
the agent to act in such a manner 
as to justify a third party in believ 
ing that the acts in question are 
within the scope of the agent’s au 
thority. The importance of this to 
the credit man is the fact that it ap- 
plies to payments made to an agent 
even though he is without actual 
authority to make collections. The 
Appellate Court ot Indiana recent- 
ly decided in favor of the defend- 
ant under this rule in a case of 
money paid the agent of the plain- 
tiff, who had no actual authority to 
collect, and with which the agent 
absconded. 

That stock 
and wife is held by them as joint 


owned by husband 
tenants and together with all earn- 
ings thereon is subject to be levied 
for the debts of 


upon either or 


both. 

That a clause in a promissory 
note which waives “all rights of ap 
peal” is void. 
a note containing such a clause can 


A person sued upon 


appeal from an adverse decision in 
spite of the clause. 

That where necessities are sold 
and delivered to an infant, or to a 
person who by reason of mental in 
capacity or drunkenness is ifcom 


Turn to page 18, please 






spells larger success. For <\ 


the whole intricate struc- y 

ture of business is based eS 

on LAW. | foe 
“In looking over the field,” 


writes a prominent Eastern manufacturer, “I find 
that nearly all the positions commanding asalary of 
$10,000 or more are filled by men who have studied 
law” Fit yourself at home, in your spare time, for 
larger success in business, Full law course leading 
to degree of LL.B., or shorter Business Law course. 
LaSalle will guide you step by step. We furnish all 
text material, including 14-volume Law Library. 
Low cost, easy terms. Get our valuable 64-page ““Law 
Guide” and “Evidence” booksfree.Sendforthem now, 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, Dept. 10416-L CHICAGO 


The World’s Largest Business Training Institution 
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petent to contract—he must pay a 


reasonable price thereon. Necessi- 
ties means goods suitable to the 
condition in life of ‘the person or 
his requirements at the time of de 
livery. 

That an officer signing a promis 
sory note for his corporation may 
be held personally liable on the note 
unless he adds to his signature such 
words indicating that he signs for 
or on behalf of the corporation. 
The mere addition of words de- 
scribing him as an agent or as fill- 
ing a representative character with- 
out disclosing his principal, doesn’t 
exempt him from personal liability. 
In a number of cases recently cited 
the individual was held oe 
liable where a note was signed < 
follows: 

3rown Mfg. Co., 


I. B. 


Brown, President. 


SAVES MONEY 
TIME, BRAIN-FAG 


You Need This 


enum 
TE 





MACHINE 


needed for years! A Practical, per- 
sonal pading machine at a sensationally 





low price! Ve-Po-Ad does every kind of figur 

ing in a jiffy. Roane worry, brain-fag, costly er 

rors. Yet you can Carry it anywhere in your vest pocket 
as it weighs only 4 ounces. 


Does Work of $300 
Machines—Costs but . 


Ve-Po-Ad adds, subtracts, muitiotios. COM: 
Always accurate —— lightning fast. 
counts to a billion. Clears instantly. PLETE 


Total always visible. ade of metal— 
never gets out of orde r. Fully guaran- 
teed. Over 250,000 now in daily use. 
Not a toy or novelty, but a genuine 
mechanical marvel that everyone who 
uses figures should own without delay. 


TEN DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 


Be skeptical if you wish, but let us 

send you Ve-Po-Ad for 10 days’ free 

trial. Send no money—just mail cou- 

pon, for machine. Pay postman only 

$2.95 plus few cents postage on del Use 

Ve- Po- Ad 10 « eags. ff not ‘delighted 1 return it 

and we'll refunc ae $2.95 at once. 

= out Fer pane helper another day. Order 

oP: 
“Reliable ‘nading Machine Corp. 
173 W. Madison Street 

chicago, im. Dept. 987 


Nw Reliable Adding Machine Corp... cept 987 

i735 ws Madison St., hicago, tit. 
Rash me a Ve-Po-Ad for trial. 4 will pay geetaen .96 plus a 
few cents postage on delivery. You agree refund my money 
at once, should | wish to return machine witbin 10 days after 
it arrives 








INGMA AT LAST—the 
very figuring aid you've 
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(Continued from page 17) 


It is cited that, had he signed as 
follows: 
3rown Mfg. Co., 
3y I. B. Brown, President. 
it would have plainly indicated that 
he was signing for the company 
only as its president and he would 
have been exempt from personal 
liability. 
THE GOVERNMENT SURVEY 
OF RETAIL CREDIT 
The scope and thoroughness of 
the Survey of Retail Credit, 
being conducted by the Department 
Com- 
merce, is beyond the fondest hopes 
of the officers of the N. R. C. A., 


who worked so hard to have the 


now 


of Foreign and Domestic 


Government take up this work. 

Over five hundred thousand 
questionnaires have been sent out, 
and if the merchants 
these blanks will 
spirit of the Survey, 
completely and promptly all ques- 
tionnaires, returning the blank to 
Washington, short 


time, be in possession of accurate 


receiving 
enter into the 


and answer 


we will, in a 


facts and figures which will enable 
us to stop the leaks of our business, 
and capitalize on the profitable 
features. 
Statistics are if they 


some 


worthless 
cover only a few stores, or 
particular locality. But the experi- 
ence of one-half million retailers of 
all classes of business, 
tions of the country, 
great value. 

The N. R. C. A. 


merchant, whether 


in all sec- 
will be of 
urges every 
a member of the 
Credit Association or not, to assist 
in this — work. 
SUPERVISOR 
BUSY 

National Service Supervisor A. 
B. Sanders has about completed a 
very busy sixty days in the North- 
west. He personally visited thirty 
Credit Bureaus in the States of Or- 
egon, Washington and Idaho. 

Reports indicate he gave great 


SERVICE 


help to local Bureau Managers and 
presented the National ideas as re- 
gards a Community Credit Policy 
to the merchants in a forceful and 
convincing manner. 

From the Northwest, Mr. Sand- 
ers will to California, and 
return to National Headquarters at 
St. Louis for the Holidays, before 
starting out on his work on Janu- 
ary 1. During his stay at the Na- 
tional Office, Mr. Sanders will tab- 
ulate the information gathered on 
his trip, and record in the National 
records the good and bad points of 
each Bureau visited. 

His ten years experience in 
Credit Bureau work and his year in 
the National Office have fitted Mr. 
Sanders exceptionally well for the 
duties of Service Supervisor. 


move 


AN INSTITUTE IN RETAIL 
CREDIT 

The Associated Retail Credit 
Men of San Francisco have an- 
nounced a course of study for pres- 
ent and future credit executives, to 
be known as “An Institute In Re- 
tail Credit,” and conducted under 
the direction of the Associated Re- 
tail Credit Men, in conjunction 
with the Retail Merchants Associa- 
tion. 

Five lectures will be given, one 
on each Tuesday in October. Ses- 
will be held at the Clift 

Dinner will be served at 
At 7:00 p. m. the lecture will 
followed by a discussion. 
The fee is $10.00 for the entire 
series, including dinner. 


sions 
Hotel. 
6:15. 
begin, 


Following are the subjects for 
each lecture study: 

Oct. 2—The Economics of Credit 
Extension. Dr. George Wm. 
Dowrie, Professor of Finance, 
Graduate School of Business, 
Stanford University. 

Oct. 9—The Organization of the 
Credit Department. Harry Jef- 
frey, Credit Manager, The Em- 
porium. 


Turn to page 19, please 
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16—Retail Credit and the Sell- 


Oct. 
ing Function of Credit. 


John B. 
Guernsey, General Sales Man- 
ager, Hale Bros. Stores, Inc. 

Oct. 23—The Use of the Central 
Credit Bureau. R. S. Martin, 
Managing Retailers 

San Fran- 


Director, 
Credit Association of 
cisco, Inc. 

Oct. 30—The Future of Retail 
Credit. Richard M. Neustadt, 
Controller, Livingston Bros., Inc. 
This wonderful educational pro- 

gram is the result of several years 

of thought and work by the officers 
of the Credit 

Men of San Francisco, of which 

Mr. Frank Batty, Credit Manager, 

Hale has been President 

for three years. 


Associated Retail 


Brothers, 


GROCERS MUST BE TACT- 
FUL AND FIRM IN 
HANDLING CREDIT 
The residents in your neighbor- 

hood soon know whether or not you 
are easy on credits. Of course, if 
credit is not over-extended, 
are no overdue bills. But grocers 
often think it is advisable to give 
credit for a longer period than orig- 
inally set and soon the bill is of an 
enormous size and out-of propor- 
tion to the customer’s income. This 
practice speaks well for the big- 
heartedness of the neighborhood 
grocer. Much of this overdue credit 
is the result of the help the gro- 
cer gives the poor when he carries 
through for a long time when hope 
of payment is quite remote. The 
customer who shows a disposition 
to avoid paying his bills must be 
followed up by a collector of some 
kind, usually the grocer or some of 
his employees. Courtesy and con- 
sideration from the bill collector 
are appreciated by the honest 
though unfortunate, but are regard- 
ed as signs of weakness by the dis- 
honest. Each delinquent customer, 
therefore, has to be handled as the 
grocer deems best; 
unto himself. 


there 


each is a rule 


The grocer’s ability as a bill col 
lector is soon known in the neigh- 
borhood he serves, so this knowl- 
edge often serves to prevent dis- 
honest customers from trying to 
beat a grocer known to be firm, per- 
sistent, in what is due 
him. The just as 
often knows that the grocer is help- 


ing out others who have met with 


collecting 
neighborhood 


reverses and this kindness on his 
This 
good will wins confidence of his 
customers 


part they appreciate keenly. 


him a 
It creates the feel- 


and builds for 


sound business. 


ing that he gives service above 
price. 

There are, however, questions the 
successful grocer should think 


about before he extends credit pro- 
miscuously and if carefully consid- 
ered, will eliminate much unpleas- 
antness and worry that results from 
credit undeservedly granted. 

asks 
does it indicate that he 
no longer has the cash to pay? 


1. When a cash customer 
for credit, 


2. For how long a time should 


credit be given the average cus- 


tomer? 

3. Do charge accounts tempt 
customers to buy more than they 
should? 

4. What items of information 


about a person who asks for credit 
should be obtained ? 

5. Do credit customers get bet- 
ter service than cash customers? 

6. If the grocer has to pay in- 
terest on his loans, why should he 
not charge interest on his custom- 
ers’ accounts? 

7. Including bad debts, losses, 
how dollar 
does credit service cost? 


much on the of sales 

8. Is dishonesty or bad manage- 
ment of family finances the expla- 
nation for most bad debts? 

9. Is a written application for 
credit worth while in the average 
grocery store? 

10. What things do you think 
of when deciding on whether or not 
to grant credit? 


Turn to page 20, please 
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FINANCING 
Become an 
Expert Accountant 


The profession that pays big incomes 

The demand for skilled accountants— men 

who really know their business—is unceas- 
ing. Big corporations are in constant need 
of expert counsel in matters relating to 
Auditing, Cost Accounting, Business Law, 
Organization, Management, Finance. Men 
who prove their qualifications i in this impor- 
tant branch of business are rapidly pro- 
moted to responsible executive positions— 
given an opportunity to earn real salaries. 
The range is from $3,000 to $15,000 a year— 
even to higher income-figures. 


Train at Home 
Under the LaSalle Problem Method 


Why let the other fellow walk away with 
the be tter job, when right in your own home 
you can equip yourself for a splendid future 
in this profitable profession ? 


Under the LaSalle Problem Method you 
can acquire a thoro understanding of Higher 
Accountancy, master its fundamental prin- 
ciples, become expert in the practical ap- 
plication of those principles—this without 
losing an hour from work or a dollar of pay. 

Your training will be under the direct pervision 
of William B. Castenholz, . C. PL A., former 
comptroller and instructor, U hive rsity > ‘Illinois, 
member of American Institute of Ac ountants, and 
a director of the National Association of Cost Ac- 
countants. He is assisted by a staff of legal, organ- 
ization and management specialists, business effi- 
ciency engineers and Certified Public Accountants. 

Preliminary knowledge of bookkeeping is unnec- 
essary. Our free book on accountancy fully explains 
how we train you from the ground up, according to 
your individual needs. Low cost; easy terms. 

If you are dissatisfied with your present equip- 
ment, the coupon just be low this text will bring you 
an inspiring story—**Ten Years’ Promotion in One” 
—of how one man, thru study at home, cleared the 
path to success; also the true facts about present-day 
opportunities in Accounting, all without obligation. 

The man in earnest to get ahead will find this 
coupon his most profitable aid to progress. 


oo —Find Yourself Thru LaSalle! — —— — 
LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


The World's Largest Business Training Institution 
Dept. 10416-HR Chicago 
I would welcome details of your salary- 
increasing pian, together with copy of 
“Accountancy, the Profession that 
Pays,”’ also a copy 
motion in One,’’ 













y of “*Ten Years’ Pro- 
all without obligation. 
OHigherAccountancy 
Training for positions asAuditor, Comp- 
troller, Certified Public Accountant, 
Cost Accountant, etc, 

Other LaSalle Opportunities 
LaSalle opens the way to success in 
every important field of business. If moreinterested 
in one of the fields indicated below, check and mail now. 
OBusiness Management OLaw—Degree of LL.B. 

O Modern Salesmanship O Modern Business Corre- 





OTraffic M P 
O Railway Station OStenography 
Management OExpert Bookkeeping 


O Banking and Finance 


Oc. P. A. Coaching 
OCommercial Law 


OBusiness English 
Olndustrial Management OCommercial Spanish 
D Modern Foremanship 2 Effective Speaking 
O Personnel M yPy 
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11. Does it 
down bad bills to try to impress 


help in keeping 


upon the customers, when first 
granting credit, the necessity for 
paying his bills when due? 

12. Is the grocer giving a favor 
when he gives credit? 

13. How long after a bill is 
mailed or delivered before the sub- 
ject of the unpaid bill should be 
called to the customer’s attention ? 

14. Can credit be granted in 
such a way as to offend a cus- 
tomer ? 

15. Are women more likely to 
give misleading information when 
seeking credit than men? 

16. Is membership in a local 
credit information exchange or bu- 
reau worth while? 

7. Do credit customers often 
question the correctness or accur 
acy of their bills? 

18. Do most customers check 
their bills ? 
errors in 


19. Are sales tags 


common? How can they be pre- 
vented ? 

20. Can credit 
build sales through increasing confi- 


service help 


dence in the store? 


DIRECT MAIL RESULTS 
IN A WESTERN STORE 
LEDGER ACTIVITY 

A systematic campaign in INAC 
TIVE Ledger Customers over a pe- 
riod of six months resulted in 420 
of these accounts being reopened. 
Their ledger value, $25,061.37. The 
following month 48 similar “dead 
ones” were revived, who during 
that month left traces on the ledger 
to the tune of $1,396.42—and each 
succeeding month shows similarly 
satisfactory results. 

New Accounts 

A recent letter to a carefully se- 
lected list of 365 opened 23 high- 
grade accounts. Sixty days from 
date of letter they had bought in 
the amount of $1,627.25. The ef- 
fort cost $29.12. 


Flashes 


(Continued from page 19) 


MERCHANDISING APPEAL 

To ledger customers who had 
never bought in shoe department. 
Only 317. letters were mailed. 
Forty-five bought footwear amount- 
ing to $528, and spent $270 in other 
departments same day. 
was $21.82 here. Results from this 
appeal are still very apparent. 

A cotton yardage event cost the 
department $48 for 
Sales in four days amounted to 
$3,000. 

A letter to 
bought in the apparel section during 


Expense 


advertising. 


customers who 


the first three months of 1927, but 
not to date of letter in 1928, pro- 
results. 
letters 
with a tiny accessory folder en- 


duced exceptionally fine 


Three hundred and nine 
closed were mailed. In the first ten 
selling days, 20 of these people re- 
sponded, buying apparel in_ the 
amount of $1,304.50, and spent 
$161.04 in other departments same 
day. 


THE FOLLOWING CONFER- 
ENCES OF THE N.R.C. A. 
HAVE BEEN SCHEDULED 


Tri-State—Ohio, Indiana, Michi- 
gan, Toledo, Ohio, Feb. 11-12. 
New York State—New York, N. 

Y., Feb. 13-14. 

North Central — Minnesota, 
(North Dakota, South Dakota) 
St. Paul, Minn., Feb. 18-109. 
Florida State—Miami, Fla., April 


22-23. 

New England—Hartford, Conn., 
May 6-7. 

Northwest Washington (Oregon, 


Idaho) Wenatchee, Wash., 
May 20-21. 

Texas State—San Benito, Texas, 
May ——. 

Oklahoma, Arkansas — Muskogee, 
Okla. 

California—Oakland, Calif. 

Virginia—Richmond, Va., March 
25-20. 


Iowa, Nebraska—Des Moines, Ia. 
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THE TRUTH ABOUT GOLF 

Golf is a form of work made ex- 
pensive enough for a man to enjoy 
it. It is physical and mental ex- 
ertion made attractive by the fact 
that you have to dress for it in a 
$200,000 clubhouse. 

Golf is what letter-carrying, 
ditch-digging and _ carpet-beating 
would be if those three tasks had 
to be performed on the same hot 
afternoon in short pants and col- 
ored socks by gouty-looking gentle- 
men who require a different imple- 
ment for every mood. 

Golf is the simplest looking game 
in the world when you decide to 
take it up, and the toughest after 
you have been at it ten or twelve 
years. 

It is probably the only known 
game a man can play as long as a 
quarter of a century and then dis- 
cover that it was too deep for him 
in the first place. 

The game is played on carefully 
selected grass with little white balls 
and as many clubs as the player can 
afford. These little balls cost from 
75c to $25.00, and it is possible to 
support a family of ten people (all 
adults) for five months on the 
money represented by the balls lost 
by some golfers in a single after- 
noon. 

A golf course has eighteen holes, 
seventeen of which are unnecessary 
and put in to make the game hard- 
er. A “hole” is a tin cup in the 
center of a “green.” A “green” is 
a small parcel of grass costing 
about $1.98 a blade and usually lo- 
cated between a brook and a couple 
of apple trees, or a lot of “unfin- 
ished excavation.” 

The idea is to get the golf ball 
from a given point into each of the 
eighteen cups in the fewest strokes 
and the greatest number of words. 

The ball must not be thrown, 
pushed, or carried. It must be pro- 
pelled by about $200.00 worth of 
curious looking implements, especi- 
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Washington Bulletin National Retail 
Credit Association, October 1, 1928 


R. PRESTON SHEALEY, Washington Representative 


In about two months Congress 
will be meeting in the last session 
of the 7oth Congress, which ad- 
journs sine die March 3, 1929. In 
this connection it is pertinent to 
inquire into two phases of public 
life relating to Congress: A. Im- 
portant measures which will be on 
the calendar for consideration at 
the short session; and B. Prospects 
for an extra session. As to the pros- 
pects of an extra session, it is im- 
possible to forecast at this juncture 
whether or not one will take place, 
because so much depends on the 
coming election and also on the 


condition of the crops. 


The index figures for May of 
1928, of the Department of Agri 
culture, indicate the purchasing 
power of the farmers dollar as 
compared with the average of the 
period from 1910 to 1914 as 95, 
but during June and July this index 
figure slightly decreased to 93. 
Should any material change for the 
worse occur in the farm situation 
an extra session would be almost 
a certainty, irrespective of which 
party prevails. Farm efficiency 
shows a gain of 18 per cent, ac- 
cording to the Department of Agri- 
culture figures. 

LEGISLATION 
(a) Hydro-electric Power. 
The Boulder Dam _ Bill, 
known on the Senate side as 
Senate 728 and on the House 
side as 5773, having passed the 
House and being on the Senate 
calendar is almost certain to 
come up in the opening days, 
but will probably do so in the 
light of a report from the 
Board of Engineers provided 
for in Senate Joint Resolution 
104. 
The Muscle Shoals Bill sus- 
tained what is known as a 


“pocket veto” by the President 
after having passed both 
houses before adjournment, 
and probably some effort will 
be made to pass the same over 
the President’s veto. 


(b) Naval Affairs. 


The Navy construction pro- 
gram passed the House on 
March 17, 1928, and the bill, 
known as HK 526, was re- 
ported to the Senate in amend- 
ed form on May 3, 1928. This 
should be one of the early mea- 
sures considered and probably 
will be passed in some form. 


(c) Railroad Consolidation. 


This matter is another mea- 
sure which will also receive 
early attention in Congress. On 
the House side the bill known 
as HR12620 is on the calendar 
of the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the 
Union, while on the Senate 
side, it is understood that a 
sub-committee of the Senate 
Interstate Commerce Commit- 
tee, headed by Senator Fess as 
Chairman, will give considera- 
tion to the Fess bill between 
now and the convening of Con- 
gress, and that a bill may be 
reported out from the general 
committee shortly after Con- 
gress convenes. 


(d) Census. 


A very important measure, 
but which should not be the 
subject of extended debate, is 
H. R. 393, providing for the 
taking of the 15th Census. This 
bill passed the House on May 
21, 1928, and is now before a 
Senate committee. An inter- 
esting feature of this census 
bill is that it provides for a cen- 
sus of distribution, something 
that no previous census ever 


undertook to inquire into. 
(e) Miscellaneous. 

Farm Relief as represented by 
the McNary-Haugen bill, 
Senate 3555, and the Flood 
Control bill, now a law, Senate 
3740, undoubtedly will receive 
a good deal of consideration at 
the hands of Congress at least 
in the way of debate. In con- 
nection with the latter mea- 
sure, the Board of Engineers 
created by the Flood Control 
bill has made its report, and 
this will be the basis for the 
appropriation which will be 
asked at the hands of Con- 
gress. Farm Relief will also 
be discussed, but the chances 
of an equalization fee are not 
thought to be much better than 
they were in the long session 
of the 7oth Congress. 


Turn to page 22, please 












BRILLIANT 
COLORS 


Your choice of 18 rich colors 
in Blaisdell strong, 
smooth - writing leads. 
Made with the ideal 
paper casing that shar- 
pens so easily with a 
Nickand Pull. No bro- 
ken points—no waste 
—when you use 
Blaisdell Colored 
Pencils. o 


z 


Dlaisoell 


FINEST COLORED PENCILS 
THICK OR THIN LEADS 














DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE 


The Division of Agricultural 
Credit and Finance has been 
assigned a permanent chief 
in the person of Eric Englund, 
of Kansas, until recently 
Special Assistant to the Secre 
tary of Agriculture. The As 
sistant Director of the Bureau 
of Cooperative Marketing has 
been temporarily functioning 
as the chief of this division, 
but the work is gaining in 
strength and volume and re- 
quired a permanent chief. An 
inquiry, just completed, into 
the cost of agricultural creair 
conducted by this divisien in a 
farm center of Arkansas. w-th 
187 farmers reporting, shows 


the cost of farm. credit 
in that community to be wbour 
faria 


studies of this nature have 


27 per cent. Several 
heretofore been conducted in 
various Southern states, and as 
the material gathered together 
and conclusions reached are of 
some importance to retailers, 
the Washington Office of the 
National Retail Credit Associa 
tion has requested Mr. Eng- 
lund as a part of future studies 
of this character to show the 
bad debt waste to the local 
storekeepers of the communi- 
ties investigated. It is said that 
this is very heavy, and is in 
part responsible for a large 
portion of the cost of credit 
to the farmer. 


FEDERAL TRADE COMMIS- 


SION 


(a) Trade Practice Conferences. 


Conferences for the Grocery 
Industry and Pulishers of 
Periodics have been arranged, 
the former to be held in Chi- 
cago, Ill., on Oct. 24, and the 
latter in New York City on 
October 9, 1928. The Com- 
mission is endeavoring to ar- 
range a similar conference for 
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the Jewelry industry to be held 
some time before next spring, 
and it is believed that one of 
the matters to be taken up will 
be the question of standardiz- 
ing credit for jewelry concerns 
throughout the country. 


(b) Congressional Inquiries. 


1. Chain Stores. 
The Commission announces 
that considerable preliminary 
work has been done in connec- 
tion with this inquiry and that 
the plan of conduct for same 
is now taking more definite 
shape. 


2. Resale Price Maintenance. 


Considerable progress has been 
made in connection with this 
matter, and the drafting of the 
report is now engaging the at 
tention of the Commission. It 
is expected that this will be 
ready for submission to Con- 
gress at the beginning of the 
session. 

3. Price Bases. 

The main points discussed in 
the Commission’s report on 
this inquiry are the factory 
base method, the basing point 
method and the delivered 
price method, and the opera- 
tion of these various methods 
is being studied with a view to 
developing constructive sug- 
gestions to promote greater 
efficiency, economy or fair- 
ness in the methods of quoting 
or changing prices. 


FEDERAL COURT DECISIONS 
(a) Bankruptcy. 


In Mitchell V. Hampel, 72 
Law. Ed. p. 359, the Supreme 
Court decided that a claim of 
a county against partners en- 
gaged in the banking business 
and as such depositors of state 
funds, might be proved against 
their separate estates, as well 
as against the firm, where the 
bonds given were joint and 


several, some being signed by 
the firm as principal and others 


by the members of the firm in 
dividually. On page 360, the 
following language was used: 
“Except so far as the statute 
may prevent it, a solvent man 
dealing with another for money 
to be advanced to or deposited 
with his firm may determine 
the security to be given as he 
and the other may agree. He 
may mortgage his private 
estate, and we perceive no 
reason why he may not create 
a claim against it in bankruptcy 
by a separate contract of his 
own.” An analogous case 
would seem to be one where a 
vender in accepting payment 
for goods sold took the note of 
a partnership and notes signed 
individually by the partners 
thereof. 

Turn to page 23, please 





Your Collections 


-— 


Detroit 


Will receive the best attention 
possible if sent to 


The 
Merchants Credit 
Bureau, Inc. 


The largest collection department 
in the city devoted exclusively to 


RETAIL ACCOUNTS. 


The benefits accruing in placing 
your accounts with an organiza- 
tion owned by the merchants, 
for their protection, are self- 
evident. 


Rates Reasonable 
Safety Assured 
Address: 


MERCHANTS BLDG. 
206 E. Grand River Avenue 
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CASES OF INTEREST 


a) Taxation. 

The United States Board of 
Tax Appeals in a decision pro- 
mulgated on September 21, 
1928, held that where a peti- 
tioner had made returns in 
prior years on a cash receipts 
and disbursements basis and 
then in 1922 filed its return on 
an accrual basis, the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue er- 
red in demanding that peti- 
tioner include in its gross in- 
come for that year the sum of 
$34,428.43, being the amount 
shown in its accounts receiv- 
able account. Daily Record Co. 
v. Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue. 


(b) Employer’s liability 
In Flanagan v. Webster & 


Webster, 142 At. Rep. 201, 
Justice Wheeler, of the Sup- 
erior Court of Errors of Con- 
necticut, held that an employee 
who was picked up each morn 
ing by his employer’s truck and 
taken to work, under an agree- 
ment with the employer, could 
claim compensation for injury 
sustained as he was about to 
board the truck on the way to 
work, as such accident occur- 
red within his scope of employ- 
ment. The court expressed it- 
self as follows: “From the 
moment at least when the truck 
stopped and plaintiff began his 
attempt to cross the highway 
to board it, if not before, his 
employment began. He was 
then and thereafter, until 
struck, where he might rea- 
sonably have been engaged 
in attempting to reach the 
truck so that he might board 
it, and reasonably fulfilling the 
order of his ex:ployer, and do- 
ing something which was in- 
cidental to his employment.” 
On the morning plaintiff was 
injured the truck was late and 
he had started walking down 
the road when- the truck 
reached him and in crossing 
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the road to board same he was 
struck and injured by a pass- 
ing machine. 
(c) Principal and Agent. 

A suit for $10,000 damages 
for alleged libel was recently 
filed in the Supreme Court of 
the District of Columbia by a 
plaintiff who alleged damages 
in the above amount resulting 
from the act of an employee of 
a local furniture house in pin- 
ning on the door of plaintiff’s 
apartment located in a corridor 
used by the other occupants of 
the apartment house, a card 
reading as follows: “Washing- 
ton, D. C. 9-6-28. R. A. ——, 
Having called on you and 
found no one at home you will 
please call at the office of 


The——-Furniture Co., Cor.-- 
—and——Sts., N. W. Respect 
fully yours W. S. ——Repre- 


sentative. Please bring tis 
card with you when you call. 
You must make a payment at 
once or we will turn it over 
to our attorney.” 








Chicago 
Collections 


Should be sent to the 


Credit Service 
Corporation 


Collection Department of 

the Chicago Credit Bureau, 

Inc., and Credit Reference 
Exchange, Inc. 


The Official Credit Reporting 
Service of the 
Associated Retail Credit 
Men of Chicago 





35 So. Dearborn St. 
Chicago, IIl. 


Telephone, Randolph 2400 


Credit Reports Collections 





















What Part 
of My Income 
Can I Lay Aside 


for Life Insurance? 


ONCRETE FACTS 
speak louder than 
words. 


Here is the actual program 
of a young man, 28, married, 
with two children. His in- 
come is $5,000 a year. 


The annual premiums 
amount to about $600, leav- 
ing a balance of $4,400 for the 
support of his family, an 
easy proposition for am- 
bitious young parents look- 
ing to the future. 


What does he get for his 
$600? 


An estate of $30,000, $5,000 
to be paid in cash at his 
death, the rest held in a 
trust to pay $100 a month to 
his widow during her life- 
time, the $25,000 principal to 
go to the children after her 
death. 


If you are interested in 
arranging an estate for your- 
self, let us help you make 
your plans to suit your own 
needs. 


INQUIRY BUREAU 





Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 


oF BOSTON. MASSACHUSETTS 


197 CLARENDON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


I am interested in building an estate 
along the lines described in your advertise- 
ment. Please send me further information. 
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Consumers’ Credit vs. Producers’ Credit 


(Continued from page 9) 


has not been an activity limited to a few people in a 
city; the people in the United States, during the war 
period, became accustomed to think of bonds, due to 
our purchase of Liberty Loan Bonds. Then, too, i 
the United States, in the past fifteen or twenty years, 
there have been a great many corporations that hav: 
been enc ouraging their employees to buy stoc k, becom«e 
employee-owner, thousands and thousands and tens of 
thousands, railroad and public utilities in particulai 
and many other private industrial corporations. 

What is the result of all thaty It means, today, 
that where, twenty years ago, one of our people was 
acquainted with stocks and bonds, we have I don’t 
know how many, but twenty, thirty, forty times as 
many people today who know about stocks and bonds, 
and they buy them as they did not twenty years ago. 
First, then, with the acquaintance with securities and 
their dealing with them, and, second, the degree of 
prosperity we have had, high wages and general pros 
perity, those are the basic reasons why we have been 
having so much activity in stocks and bonds, and why 
we have had so many buyers as compared with other 
years. Second, on the gold side, since last September, 
when the export movement of gold began, excess of 
exports of gold over imports totals about four hun 
dred and sixty-five million dollars, and the ear-mark- 
ings of gold for the account of foreign banks during 
that period have increased the net loss to a figure 
estimated at not far from six hundred million dollars. 
In other words, we have lost something like six hun 
dred million dollars in gold since last September; we 
still have too much of it, of course, we have well on 
to four billion of it yet, but gold is the basis upon 
which the credit structure is raised, and to the extent 
that you reduce the base, you ought proportionately to 
decrease the superstructure which has been erected 
on it. 

The effect of such a loss of gold upon the credit 
position of the country can only be appreciated when 
it is realized that every dollar of gold supports from 
twelve to thirteen of bank credit. Consequently, in 
view of the large increase in the demand for credit 
and in the reduction of the credit base supporting 
bank credit, it is not at all surprising that some strin 
gency should have occurred in the money markets 
with a consequent rising of interest rates. There is 
nothing at all surprising in the tightening of credit 
under these circumstances, nor is there anything arti 
ficial in the existing situation. ‘The remarkable thing 
would have been for money rates to have continued 
easy in the face of fundamental changes of such im- 
portance as those which have recently occurred. 

Here is a very simple chart that shows the trend 
of bank credit, using this base as zero and this at one 


hundred, and expressing them, as we say, in index. 
Here is what has happened to loans on all the mem- 
ber banks of a commercial character, of a business 
character. That goes back to 1921, from 1921 to 
1922, there was a decrease of both; in other words, 
you business men negotiated very decidedly fewer 
loans from the bank. Beginning with 1922, you in- 
creased your loans, in 1922 and slightly through 1923, 
somewhat through 1924, up through 1925, but you will 
see that the increased demand for credit in business 
during these periods, through 1927, into 1928, all these 
years have been a very, very moderate one, it runs 
along that line. 

Now, this black line represents the loans that have 
been negotiated from the member banks of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System, that are based on securities; 
otherwise expressed, about ninety-five per cent of them 
are what we call brokers’ loans, connected with the 
buying and selling of shares. 

This is what has happened to this line during the 
period: Here are the loans on securities, here are the 
commercial loans. Now, I do not want to leave that 
subject before stating that I am not emphasizing with 
any idea in the world that it is an alarming situation, 
but rather to explain, as I see it, the relationship of 
our credit structure as it is affected by the gold sup- 
ply on the one hand and by this enormous activity in 
dealing in shares of various description. 

It ought to be pointed out, however, in this con- 
nection, that the present activity in stocks and shares 
is not limited to the United States, every Western 
European country has been in exactly the same situa- 
tion, and so, in a way, it is a world wide phenomena, 
so far as the activity in stock markets is concerned. 

I do not want, however, to leave the impression that 
I think the situation is at all dangerous or alarming; 
it simply means that some people, individually, are 
going to lose some money, but that the country, as a 
whole, is not going to be affected by whatever adjust- 
ments are necessary in liquidating the stock market, 
if you want to call it that, and it will probably take 
several months to do it. But you know and I know 
and everyone knows that, during this period, the prices 
of shares in the case of many corporations has risen 
to a point where there is no relationship whatever 
between the price of the stock, the past earnings, the 
present earnings or the prospective earnings, and that 
is not limited to industrial stocks. 

Now, perhaps we are entering on this period of 
adjustment. It would take some time to do it, but 
it is not going to affect the fundamental industrial 
wealth of the country ; individually, there will be some 
losses; collectively, the country will not be affected. 
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Consumers’ Credit vs. Producers’ Credit 


(Continued from page 24) 


(he United States is today the greatest creditor of skill in business organization and industrial efficiency 


the world, for no people have ever had so much 


made available for present use an enormous store of 
wealth, and have had that wealth so widely distributed. 


wealth. There are some critics who are disposed to 
other words, what we cz > purchasing power ca _ 
In ; ds, what - ms purch —— think that the American people are living extravagant 
of our people is very great, and this is one of the chief . —- 

— oo rage ly—that expression we hear so much in Europe, be 
reasons why we have enjoyed a long period of indus atte : , : 

Neri ss die i i : cause it is almost impossible for them to understand 
trial activity. There have been individuals in olden ; aa oh : F 
' : , cape our high standard of living—but notwithstanding our 
times who were just as wealthy as some of our indi- : niet . 

: . ae high standard of living and our consumption of a vast 

viduals, but never in the history of the world have we a ‘ ; ‘ : 
eas k A eee store of luxuries and comforts, the American people 
had a people who were so wealthy, and had the wealth 


; ; ; ae ‘ ° are also savi roof is is f H y Tr 
so distributed as in the United States, and that after ire also saving. Proof of this is found, among other 


all is basically the explanation of why we have such things, in the enormous increase in our savings bank 
an enormous purchasing power, and why our indus- deposits and especially in the personal insurance of 
trial activities go on on such a high level. We are in various kinds which is annually sold in the United 
a way reaping the fruits not only of our fathers’ and States. A nation that can purchase fourteen or fifteen 
grandfathers’ activities in exploiting the natural re- or sixteen billions of dollars of life insurance a year 
sources of the country, but we have with our amazing is not going broke right away. 





Monthly Collection Percentages for 
Stores of Various Types 


Regular Charge Business Only} 





Depart- Women’s Men's Hard Furni- Ready Dry 
Month ment Apparel Apparel Shoe ware ture Jewelry to-weal Goods 
Stores Stores Stores Stores Stores Stores Stores Storest Stores 

Total Number of Reports 141 31 37 15 5 15 6 14 6 
Aggregate Sales, 

Cash and Credit $377,063 $50,704 $19,706 $8,320 $3,267 $14,303 $4,528 $57,899 $9,209 

(000 omitted) —" 
Typical Sales, 

Cash and Credit $ 1,400 $ 978 $ 310 $ 370 $ 189 $ 972 $ 740 §$ 1,080 $1,151 

(000 omitted) 
January 46% 43% 42% 48% 45% 44% 54% 44% 48% 
February 41 43 41 3 48 46 40 38 51 
March 44 42 41 48 40 43 46 40 49 
April 43 42 41 47 46 41 46 39 49 
May 44 44 42 49 49 42 45 38 49 
June 42 41 39 48 53 44 42 36 54 
July 42 40 37 52 42 45 53 36 47 
August 40 36 37 48 44 39 45 38 43 
September 39 34 39 41 47 38 44 35 49 
October 43 40 39 46 51 41 48 39 56 
November 43 42 42 50 58 42 49 38 53 
December 42 39 38 42 62 42 44 35 49 
All Months 43 41 41 48 49 40 48 38 49 
Semi-interquartile 


Range All Months§ 13% 12% 20% 22% — 22% ~ 18% 


tIncludes data from stores offering only regular charge terms and from those offering both regular charge and install- 
ment terms. 
{These data are for stores carrying men’s, women’s and children’s ready-to-wear and which, therefore, are distinct from 
th the Men’s Apparel Stores and the Women’s Apparel Stores. 
§The interquartile range is the range within which falls the middle half of the items when the items are arranged in order 
{ size. The percentages here given (such as, 13%, 12%, 20%, 22%, 18%) indicate the extent of the interquartile 
nge above and below the typical figure for all months. 
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The Credit Manager and the Law 


(Continued from page 14) 


“Roland E. Jester, 1321A Big Bend Road, asks that 
no credit be extended to his wife, Ethel, as he will 
not be responsible.” 

“James D. Moffat, Jr., 


Missouri, wrote this office requesting that all accounts 


412 Polo Drive, Clayton, 


of himself and wife be closed.” 

Now, let us see for a few minutes what effect thos 
notices have. Of course, to every credit man and 
credit woman, it is a danger signal, somebody is hav 
ing trouble at home, when that kind of a notice ap 
pears, and you will probably not lose anything if, im 
mediately upon receipt of the notice, you deny credit 
to those who have requested it. 

Does the notice relieve the husband of liability f In 
the first place, the notice to the seller must be an actual 
notice; the publication of the notice in a newspaper 
and the publication of the notice in a bulletin is not 
notice to the seller, unless the husband can show that 
the seller read the notice. Notice by publication is 
only notice where the law specifically says, “It shall 
be notice if published in a certain newspaper or news 
papers.” Therefore, this notice published in the paper 
or published in the bulletin is not notice to the mer 
chant, unless it can be shown that he actually did read 
it, although the Court has decided that where a man 
published a notice in the paper that he would not be 
responsible for debts contracted by his wife, and took 
a copy of that paper to the merchant and showed it 
to him, that was notice to him, and he sold at his peril 
You cannot change a law by notice. 

You will read in steamships and in restaurants, 
and in hotels and other places, signs which say, “We 
will not be responsible for hats or coats or something 
else.” It is not a question of what the hotel or the 
steamship or railroad train holds themselves respon- 
sible for, it is what the law holds them to be respon- 
sible for, any more than I can place a placard on my 
chest which says, “I won’t be responsible to anyone I 
hit with this baseball bat,” and walk down the street 
hitting people right and left with a ball bat, and re- 
lieve myself of responsibility by saying, “I won’t be 
responsible.” 

Now, a husband is responsible for necessaries 
that “necessaries” is a terrible word. What are “nec- 
essaries”? Who is going to decide? Now, let us see 
what are the necessaries that a husband is responsible 
for? Here is the best definition I have been able to 
find : 

“Under the term ‘necessaries’ are included: Food, 
clothing, lodging, ordinary household supplies, ex 
penses of sickness and articles of domestic comfort, 
suitable to and reasonable with the rank and means 
of the husband.” 


Necessaries do not include extravagant or unrea 
sonable purchases, although the husband’s liability 1s 
not limited to furnishing the bare means of sust 
nance The fineries of the women moving in the 
wife’s social sphere is no criterion; no hard and fast 
rule can be laid down to suit all cases. If the articles 
come properly within the general class of necessaries, 
recognized by the law, the question is generally one 
of fact, in every case with the jury, whether or not 
they are reasonable, under all circumstances. In gen 
eral, it is for the court to say what are classed as ne 
essaries, but in doubtful cases, the question may also 
be left to the jury. The standing in the community 
has such a bearing on this question of necessaries, that 
the court will take evidence as to the standing of the 
parties in the community where they live. 

We proceed too much upon a wrong theory, in ac- 
tions to recover against a husband for goods sold to 
a wife or to a child, proceeding according to the the- 
ory of necessaries, when we should proceed according 
to the theory of agency. 

Where a husband and wife live together, there must 
be an agency on the part of the wife, or you cannot 
maintain a home. It should not be, as a matter of law, 
necessary for the wife, before she orders a bottle of 
milk, to call up a husband and get his consent, or to 
purchase a package of oatmeal or have the lawn cut 
or the steps scrubbed. All of the things necessary to 
maintain a home require the authority of the wife, as 
the agent of the husband, to have those things done. 

Here is the law as I understand it: Where the couple 
live together as husband and wife, contentedly—and 
all of you have faeed, over and over again, this prob- 
lem, I suppose,—a lady decides she is going to obtain 
a divorce, about the first act in obtaining a divorce is 
to go down to the various stores and buy up to the 
limit. Many of you have had that problem, haven't 
you? And you are going to have it over and over 
again. ‘hen the husband, when he is sued for divorce 
does not feel very good about that; and for some rea- 
son, immediately upon his being sued for divorce and 
that fact being printed in the newspapers, everybody 
sends him a bill, not waiting until the first of the 
month or the regular time—he gets all the bad news 
at one time. He has been sued for divorce, and then 
comes along numerous bills from all the stores where 
he has credit. Well, of course, he does not want to 
pay; he ts not going to get any pleasure or enjoyment 
out of the clothing or other things purchased on his 
credit, when the “bird is about to fly the coop.” 

What is his liability? You take into consideration 
what he has done in the past. If, over and over again 


he has paid bills contracted by his wife, he has recog- 
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The Credit Manager and the Law 


(Continued from page 26) 


nized that agency, he has made her his agent, in so far 
as the purchase of her household goods and the pur 
chase of clothing and other things that go to make up 
every-day family life in this country, and, on that the 
ory, she had a right to bind him by contract, and, 
legally, she bound him to pay those obligations. There- 
fore, if you proceed on the theory of agency and not 
on the theory of necessaries, you will have many more 
ecoveries and, in time, change this law so there will be 
no question whatsoever about it. 

Let me read you a decision on that very subject, 
which states it very, very clearly: 

“Where the husband was a farmer of moderate cir 
cumstances and provided, so far as it appears, for the 
necessaries of his family, without complaint, in an ac 
tion for the price of a gold watch purchased by his 
wife, the question of his liability should be deter- 
mined, not on the question of necessity of the article 
purchased, but of the wife’s agency in making the 
purchase. 

“The necessity of the article bought, the means of 
the parties, their condition in life, the previous conduct 
of the husband with reference to the wife’s purchases, 
all enter into the inquiry as bearing on the measure of 
authority, and the case should be submitted to the jury 
on such evidence to say whether the wife acted within 
the scope of her ostensible or actual agency when she 
bought the watch.” 

“Authority of Wife to Bind Husband: Where a 
husband and wife are living together contentedly and 
he is providing for the wants and comforts of his fam 
ily, including herself, without complaint from them, 
the power of the wife to pledge her husband's credit 
for any article purchased must rest upon an agency, 
either expressed or implied.” 

As to the notice : 

“The husband may, when providing necessaries for 
his wife, forbid certain persons or all persons to give 
her credit in his name, and if they do so, such notice 
will bar a recovery from him. Actual notice, how- 
ever, 1s necessary ; and it is held that a general notice 
in a newspaper is of no effect as to those to whom 
the notice did not actually come. 

“So, the mere fact that a husband gives notice to 
one, either orally or in writing, or by publication in a 
newspaper, not to give credit to his wife for neces- 
saries, will not relieve him from his liability where he 
fails to support her and where the supplies furnished 
her are within the classification of necessaries. 

“It is, however, incumbent upon the persons who 
furnish the wife with necessaries after such notice, to 
show that the goods were necessaries and that the hus 
band had failed to supply them, in order to bind him.” 

\nother subject, about which there is a general 
misunderstanding of. the law, is the father’s or moth- 


er’s liability for the support of the child, for neces 
saries furnished to the child. Most people think that 
when the child reaches an age where it can take care 
of itself—and the criminal statute has fixed the age at 
sixteen—that there is no further obligation on the 
part of the parents to furnish necessaries for the child 
That is not true, under the general law of this coun- 
try. It may vary in some states, but generally through- 
out the United States, the obligation of the parents to 
support the child lasts until the child becomes of legal 
age. Formerly it was eighteen years of age for fe 
males and twenty-one years of age for males, through 
out most of the United States, but since women vote 
throughout the country, the age limit has been raised to 
twenty-one years of age, and a female becomes of age 
at twenty-one, as well as a male. 

Now, this obligation to furnish necessaries for the 
child holds farther than shelter and clothing and food. 
It has been held that education may be included as 
something the parent is liable for and can be made to 
pay, in an action on the theory that he must suppl) 
necessaries to the child until the child is twenty-one 
On the other hand, the child may become employed ; 
if the child is employed and earning salary or wages, 
that does not relieve the father or the mother from 
the legal liability of supporting the child. However, 
if the child wants to claim the support which the law 
affords them, they must turn over or give to the 
parents the sums of money earned by them, otherwise 
they cannot claim that support under the law, unless 
the sum earned by them is not sufficiently adequate 
to support them, then they are entitled to the dif 
ference. 

May I sum up this way’ Notice, published in a 
newspaper or published in your bulletin, that a hus 
band wiil not be liable for the debts of his wife or 
obligations of his family, is no notice unless the seller 
has actual notice. It must be shown that he actually 
received in some way, either verbally or in writing, 
such a notice not to sell, otherwise the notice has no 
effect and is void, so far as the seller is concerned. 

When you sell a wife, especially when she is about 
to get a divorce, the merchandise of your store, and it 
is necessary to bring an action against the husband to 
recover the purchase price of those articles, have your 
action so proceed along the theory of agency, that she 
was the agent of the husband; that, throughout the 
years they had lived together, she had pledged his 
credit, over and over again, and he had paid without 
question the bills she had obligated him to pay; not 
resting upon the question of necessaries, because that 
question is hard to answer. Courts differ, juries differ, 
on what are necessaries. 

Resting not on necessaries but on agencies, you 
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they paid for in spot cash? No. Would it not be im 
possible to have these privileges should the payment 
of same be demanded in spot cash? How about the 
banks—their business is all credit. They do a credit 
business. ‘The banks do not credit any old Tom, 
Dick or Harry without proper credit investigation. In 
fact, the great institution of banking as we know it 
today, with all its accommodations, was built purely 
on a basis of credit—upon the faith of trust of man 
in man—which proves that the credit system, properly 
handled, is a sound and stable business method. Most 
merchants are too lenient in extending credit. Many 
merchants take “long shots” on credit risks and suffer 
credit losses. ‘Then they worry about the cash chain 
stores. Why worry about the chain stores? The only 
competition anyone needs to fear is that which is 
superior. ‘The chain stores cannot possibly get all of 
the business, no individual or concern can do that. 
There is no personality in the chain store. You have 
your personality linked with many years of fair deal- 
ing—now cash in on it! No doubt, you will be com- 
pelled to change your method of doing business—pos- 
sibly in many ways and most surely—if you are ex 
tending credit—you should have your system right. 
People are beginning to realize that they are being 
overcharged when you allow any old Tom, Dick or 
Harry to carry away your goods without paying you. 
It is now a well known fact that these losses are classi- 
fied as “overhead,” and when you say ‘‘overhead” you 
say a mouth-full. But, you might say, “How am I to 
change my system of extending credit, to prevent such 
losses?’ The answer is easy and simple. /nvestigate 
your credit risks! If you have failed to do this in 
the past do it now! If you think you are “too busy” 
to protect yourself by investigating your credit risks 
and persist in operating your business in “horse and 
buggy” style, you may meet with disaster. Draw in 
your reins and systemize your business. In these days 
of keen competition, charge accounts, in other words, 
courtesy accounts, properly handled, are one of your 
greatest assets. If you do not have a retail credit ex- 
change in your city, organize one. Create a system 
that will protect you against credit losses. It will not 
only save you money but will gain you the esteem of 
Mr. Good-Pay customer. 

Now about the credit system vs. the cash system: 
ask any old person who lived in the days of mud 
roads, roads that could not be traveled two-thirds of 
the time, those who had no automobiles, no electric 
lights, as well as the many other privileges they are 
now enjoying,—ask them if they are willing to ex- 
change their present mode of living and conveniences 
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for those times of the past,—and see what they say! 

This modern credit system or so-called installment 
selling has followed up or is the result of our many 
modern improvements such as automobiles, electric 
washing machines, electric stoves, radios and a million 
and one other things. Since these things are very good 
and are vitally essential to our progress, the result or 
credit system must be good. Since we would be un- 
willing to go back and live as our grandfathers did, 
we must not and cannot ask ourselves to use the same 
methods they did. 

Credit, properly handled, is one of the greatest 
assets which a store can possess. It builds trade. It 
builds confidence. It builds good will. It transforms 
casual customers into steady patrons. It provides a 
solid foundation for future growth, in place of a 
shaky, precarious structure of cut prices and occa- 
sional sales. To quote Butler Bros.’ “New Way Sys- 
tem Book”: “When a store’s charge accounts are on 
a real business basis, when settlement every thirty or 
sixty days is rigidly insisted upon, a merchant so situ- 
ated ought to think twice before changing over to a 
cash system—for, when a retail credit business is done 
properly, it is one of the most pleasant and restful 
things in the store.” 


The Credit Manager 
and the Law 


(Continued from page 27) 


will have much less trouble. And never take the wife’s 
note, unless she is the one with the pocketbook ; if you 
are going to take a note, take the signature of both of 
them or none, because when you take the wife’s note, 
maybe you have recognized her solely as the one in- 
debted to you. And remember this, that the obliga- 
tion placed by the law upon the parent to support and 
maintain the child goes on through until the child is 
twenty-one years of age, and does not stop with six- 
teen, seventeen, eighteen or at the time when the child 
may be able to, in a measure, support himself or her- 
self. 

You must remember that the laws of the United 
States, in all the states, are not uniform; in Tennessee, 
in Missouri, in Oregon, in Rhode Island and New 
York, there may be great differences. 

I will give you an illustration of the lack of uni- 
formity of the law: In New York, there is one ground 
for divorce, and you must be a resident of the state 
of New York for one year; in Nevada, there are one 
thousand grounds for divorce, and you must be a resi- 
dent of the state for five minutes. While that is a lit- 
tle far fetched, still, regarding the collection and the 
extending of credit, there is a variance throughout the 
United States of the law. We will, some day, have 
uniformity of law, but we have not that today. 
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Safeguarding Managerial Time 


(Continued from page 16) 


and stand away a moment to see their business 
as a whole. 

Such opportunities come only when all recurring 
situations have been thoroughly organized for system- 
atic handling, leaving plenty of free time. Construc- 
tive thinking is most likely to be exerted for the prog- 
ress of a business whose executives have mastered the 
art of unhurried management. 

THREE CHIEF DRAINS ON MANAGERIAL TIME 

Detail of one kind or another is the greatest ob- 
stacle standing in the way of the executive who needs 
and wants to give more attention to larger adminis- 
trative problems. Some time-studies of executive work, 
carried on as a part of this Survey, reveal three prin- 
cipal causes of waste of executive time and energy: 
(1) Lack of complete information; (2) Excessive in- 
terruption ; and (3) Unnecessary personal handling of 
routine operations. 

It was a genuine surprise to find how few execu- 
tives receive daily, or even weekly, reports summariz- 
ing the work done and the results obtained by the 
major departments of their business. They are fre- 
quently compelled to delay decisions until they can 
get information which should be constantly on their 


desks. As an instance, the president of a certain man- 


ufacturing plant spent nearly the whole of one morn- 
ing collecting data as to current operations and as to 
prospective orders which were essential in order to 
determine what attitude to take toward a proposition 
that had been presented to him the night before. In 
so doing he used up not only his own time but the 
time of several other high-priced officials. All these 
men considered themselves profitably busy—and they 
were. But they were obviously not using their time 
in the best possible way ; for all the information sought 
should have been prepared long in advance by office 
clerks. 

It was also disclosed by the Survey that an over 
whelming majority of executives lay themselves open 
to unnecessary interruptions — not to interruptions 
by outsiders, for visitors as a rule are well handled 
to conserve time, but rather to people within the or 
ganization. Clearly more attention has been given to 
the art of repelling invasion than to disposing of time- 
wasters within the gates. 

One general manager whose work was studied was 
compelled to give his personal attention, practically 
upon demand, to seven different people who interrupt- 
ed him thirteen times in one morning. All the ques- 
tions they brought up required his decision; but with 
two exceptions they were neither important enough 
nor urgent enough to call for a personal interview. As 
this sort of thing continued all day, the general man- 
ager accomplished very little except to decide minor 


points. The main fault in this case, as in many similar 
cases, was not in the human organization, but rather 
in the lack of a fixed policy of putting communications 
in writing whenever practicable. 

The third great time-consumer brought out by in- 
vestigation was the habit which many executives have 
of personally supervising routine work (and in a few 
instances doing routine work) with which they ought 
not to be bothered. This situation is seldom due to 
faulty organization of personnel but rather to inade- 
quate instructions. 

It is not to be inferred that all men in managerial 
positions are handicapped in the same degree. While 
some are clearly ridden by their jobs, others are just 
as clearly in the saddle. Some suffer very little from 
unnecessary interruptions. Some have at their imme 
diate command all the data and facts which they need. 
Some easily control the work of large organizations 
without personally supervising day-to-day routine. 
Where one man is weak another may be strong. 

It is quite conservative, however, to say that at least 
nine out of ten managers are wasting in one way or 
another a seriously large proportion of their time and 
energy. In making this statement we are thinking only 
of men of real ability—men who should be contribut- 
ing not only to the successful operation of their com- 
panies but to their more rapid progress. Continued 
frittering away of so much valuable time and talent 
is in no sense inevitable. On the contrary, all three of 
the main causes of waste which have just been pointed 
out are preventable—by methods already in use in 
various progressive organizations. 

SAFEGUARDING MANAGERIAL TIME INVOLVES Sys 

TEMATIZING THE BUSINESS 

Any executive who starts out to safeguard his own 
time will soon face the necessity of systematizing his 
business as a whole; for the two problems go hand in 
hand. Indeed, the three remedies for waste of man- 
agerial time which have just been reviewed—(1) se- 
curing frequent summarized reports (2) putting com- 
munications in writing, and (3) controlling routine 
operations through manuals and forms—cannot be 
fully put into effect without a thorough organization 
of all activities of the business. The execuive who 
follows modern practice in safeguarding his own time 
will be taking steps, therefore, to increase the results 
of those under him and to cut down overhead in a 
variety of ways. Hence, in following through the 
effort to conserve his own time, the manager is likely 
to become conscious suddenly that his business or his 
department needs more careful study. He is likely 
to find operations carried on in ways that are obviously 
inefficient; material being wasted; workmen using 


Turn to page 30, please 
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Credit The Greatest Force In Business 


(Continued from page 13) 


the merchant’s books. This is the most hazardous 
form of credit and incidentally the oldest form of 
credit in America. But, strange as it may seem, 
credit losses are not especially greater here than in 
other forms of credit. And this is due to two reasons, 
the care exercised by experienced credit managers in 
allowing credit and to the fact that the much libeled 
individual is at heart an honest man and will pay his 
debts when he can get the money. 

Hence the whole problem, as it affects the indi 
vidual, revolves about the ability of the average worker 
to obtain steady employment at living wages. So long 
as that condition can be maintained, there is no great 
element of danger in the credit situation as it exists 
today in the United States. 

I am not prophet enough to predict what would 
happen were a sudden and severe period of business 
depression come about resulting in much unemploy 
ment and many shut-downs. But I see nothing on 
the business horizon to indicate such a thing, and while 
we will have our “quiet” periods in business, from 
time to time, with distress in some degree in various 
industries, a country-wide depression seems next to 
impossible for many years to come, if ever again. 

The greatest danger I can see to the credit situation 
is the giving of credit by inexperienced executives to 
people not capable of meeting such obligations, thereby 
working not only a hardship on the individual but on 
all business. This happens sometimes, but it is my 
observation that at present the credit control of the 
nation is in very good hands and steps are being taken 
to hold in check undue expansion and to discourage 
the too rapid marketing of merchandise in order to 
swell sales volume at the expense of credit. So long 
as this attitude is manifested, I do not believe credits 
will get out of hand. 

Nowhere else in the world is the credit system used 
to such an extent by the individual citizen as in the 
United States. That is natural because in no other 
country have the living standards reached such heights 
and wages so large a figure. Being the best paid people 
on earth and demanding the best living conditions on 
sarth, we naturally developed the most extensive credit 
system on earth, and we are using intelligently a credit 
system that fifty years ago our business leaders would 
have thought disastrous. 

But not only are we individually extending and 
using credit, but as a nation we have become the 
greatest creditor in the world, a position once held by 
Great Britain. 

We have billions and billions of dollars loaned all 
over the hemisphere, but principally to the Europeans 
who engaged in the war. But since the war, with the 
greatest gold supply ever known, we have extended ad- 
ditional credits both to victor and vanquished and we 


have entered commercial channels, particularly in 
South America, with a typical American line of credit 
so that the system now in vogue domestically is rap- 
idly being expanded throughout the world. 

Men who speak with authority on such matters do 
not agree on the wisdom of some of our foreign debts, 
and many express doubt as to final collections. 

But the fact remains that we have made credit 
rather than cash the greatest force in our business 
world, both at home and abroad, and on the success 
or failure of that system we are doomed to abide. 

The net effects thus far have been a wave of pros- 
perity, greater than ever before known, and an expan- 
sion of industry and an employment of workers that 
has astounded the world. That this could have come 
about without credit is not probable, and it seems to 
me that we have evolved here in America a new busi- 
ness machinery which, if properly and intelligently ad- 
ministered, will continue our prosperity indefinitely. 


Safeguarding Managerial 
Time 
(Continued from page 29) 


round about methods; and very few things handled as 
he would personally handle them. 

One of the country’s leading business men in a 
recent article in a nationally known magazine speaks 
of “careless overhead” as the most prevalent evil in 
business today. He well says: 

“While a business is still small, the owner watches 
all details as matter of course. He has to, for a 
small thing going wrong can easily eat up all the usu- 
ally meager capital. When the business grows large, 
he must, equally as matter of course, give more and 
more attention to the broader phases of the business. 
It is a temptation to dismiss the details as too small 
to bother with. Many executives, without meaning to 
do so, have actually slighted important phases of the 
business by turning them over, without adequate in- 
structions and without requiring adequate reports, to 
subordinates who lack qualifications to handle them.” 

These difficulties and dangers are recognized by all 
competent managers. Each one can see them only 
too plainly in his own company. What is to be done 
about them? The answer is supplied by the practice 
of the most successful concerns. In companies which 
have outgrown immediate handling or supervision of 
every detail by the owner, it is necessary to replace 


personal control by building up a complete system of 


reports, records, messages, and instructions, covering 
all departments and activities. /t is not necessarily an 
elaborate system, but it is COMPLETE. 
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ally designed to provoke the owner. 

Each implement has a specific 
purpose and ultimately some golf- 
ers get to know what that purpose 
is. They are the exceptions. 

\fter each hole has been com- 
pleted the golfer counts his strokes. 
Then he subtracts six and says, 
“Made that in five. 


above par. 


That’s one 

Shall we play for fifty 

cents on the next hole, too, Ed?” 
After the 


hole, the golfer adds up his score 


final, or eighteenth 
and stops when he has reached 
eighty-seven. He then has a swim, 
a pint of gin, sings “Sweet Ade- 
line” with six or eight other liars, 
and calls it the end of a perfect day. 


—From Ediphone Notes. 





WORLD SERIES NOTES 

Two games of the World’s Base- 
ball Series were played in St. Louis, 
the National Headquarters of the 
National Retail Credit Association, 
and many visiting members took 
advantage of their attendance to 
visit Headquarters. 

Mr. M. G. Lieberman, Secretary 
of the Merchants Credit Associa- 
tion of Memphis, Tennessee, and 
his daughter, who is attending 
school at Columbia, Missouri, were 
among the early visitors. Mr. Lieb- 
erman, an ardent rooter for the 
Cardinals, did not have a chance 
to display his “pep” and departed 
for home much crestfallen. 

Mr. W. A. Sanders, Manager 
of the Ohio Bureau of Credits, Co- 
Ohio, another Cardinal 
rooter, was very much out of sorts 
when it was all over. 

Mr. Byron Dunn, Cashier of the 
National Bank of Commerce, head- 
ed a delegation of six, and returned 


home 


game. 


lumbus, 


after witnessing the first 


Mr. M. G. Riley, Secretary of the 
Merchants Association Credit Bu- 
reau, and Mr. A. H. Harrison, 
Credit Manager of Diamond Broth- 
ers, Kansas City, spent all night 
waiting for the gates to open, and 


Flashes 


(Continued from page 20) 


then five hours before the game was 
called. Riley says, “Never again; 
the Kansas City Blues furnish bet- 
ter entertainment.” 

The National Office received re- 
quests for tickets from parts as far 
north as Livingston, Montana, and 
as far south as Mobile, Alabama. 


A GOOD CATCH 
Sig Wolfert, Credit Manager of 
Stix, Baer & Fuller Company, St. 


Louis, has long held a reputation 


for having an uncanny “sixth 
sense” as regards Credit. He has 


made a study of human nature for 
many years and became so expert 
that often one glance at the appli- 
cant, the approach, the dress or the 


TELL YOUR LEGISLATIVE 
TROUBLES TO “GEORGE” 


The Chairman of the Legisla- 
tive Committee of the N. R. C. 
A. is Mr. George A. Lawo, of 
the John Gerber Company, 
Memphis, Tennessee, and every 
member who finds a flaw in 
either National or State Laws as 
regards credit and collections, 
should write to Mr. Lawo, giv- 
ing full particulars, so his Com- 
mittee may have the information. 

There have been hundreds of 
claims filed against the Bank- 
ruptcy, Lien and Exemption 
laws, but in order for the Legis- 
lative Committee to function, 
they must have the details and 
complete information to show 
the need for a change. 

Mr. Lawo is a charter mem- 
ber of our organization, serving 
on the first Board of Governors 
in 1912. He has been Director, 
Vice-President, and President of 
our Association, to say nothing 
of being Chairman of our By- 
Law, Grou p Conference, 
Finance, and almost every other 
important committee. He has al- 
ways made good, and if you 
want results in this year’s legis- 
lative work, you should tell your 
troubles now to Mr. George A. 
Lawo, care The John Gerber 
Company, Memphis, Tennessee. 
There is no task too hard for 
George. 


mannerisms, tells him a story much 
better than a credit report. 
He has 


against certain types, which has 


peculiar prejudices 
often saved his firm from loss. For 
example: He will not cash a check 
for a woman carrying a baby in 
her arms, without the most rigid 
inquiry, and this led to the arrest, a 
few days ago, of a woman giving 
the name Mrs. Lena Burke, who 
wished to cash a check for $40.00, 
and who later admitted she had 
cashed a number of checks in west 
ern cities. In her handbag she had 
many $20.00, $30.00 and $40.00 
checks, and when police visited her 
room at a leading hotel, they arrest 
ed her husband, Ernest D. Burke, 
also known as Walker, a man giv 
Ward 
and a young woman, Miss Aimee 


ing the name Eugene C. 
Lindberg. ‘The latter admitted she 
also had cashed many checks. It 
later developed this quartet were 
doing a nation-wide check cashing 
business, and the N. R. C. A. had 
put out a bulletin to members of the 
Service Department to be on the 
lookout for them. 

Mr. Wolfert, however, does not 
Credit 


solely on “hunches.” 


conduct his Department 
He has one of 
the best equipped offices in the 
country, and his system for follow- 
ing up collections has been copied 


by many credit managers. 


OBEYING ORDERS 

Happy is the employer whose 
employees know when to break a 
set rule in an emergency. 

The station master on the East 
Indian Railway had been given 
strict orders not to do anything out 
of the ordinary without authority 
from the superintendent. This ac 
counts for his sending the follow 
ing telegram: 

“Superintendent’s Office, Calcutta: 

“Tiger on platform eating con- 
ductor. Please wire instructions.” 


Turn to page 32, please 





POLICE PAY DEBTS IN 
WASHINGTON 

In the Washington Herald of 
September 22, there is an article 
four 
We 
are interested in one who was DIS 
MISSED FOR NON-PAYMENT 
OF DEBTS. 


he was 


telling of the dismissal of 


members of the Police Force. 


The evidence shows 
and advised he 
his debts to 


stores, but he ignored the warning, 


warned, 
must pay various 
and was dismissed by the Police 
Board. 

This is the kind of co-operation 
Credit Men ask from public of- 
ficials, and if all were as sincere as 
the Board, 
there would be no necessity of ad 


Washington Police 
vocating a Garnishment Law. 
This is splendid co-operation. 
The Board warns the men when a 
complaint is received, and act if no 
attention is paid to the warning. 
INVITE THE WHOLESALERS 
Mr. William Credit 
Manager of C. F. Hovey Company, 
Chairman of the 
Inter-Relations Committee of the 
National Retail Credit Association, 
urges all local Retail Associations 
to invite members of the National 
Association of Credit Men (Whole- 


sale) to their meetings and cause 


Browne, 


Boston, who is 


them to feel we are all members of 
As Mr. Ste- 


phen I. Miller, Executive Manager 


the same fraternity. 


of that Association, puts it, “It is 
not the word Retail or Wholesale 
which counts, the 
‘Credit.’ Both Associations 
building Good Credit.” 


it’s word 


are 


PREPARE NOW FOR A PAY 
PROMPT CAMPAIGN 


Mr. Milton J. Solon, Credit 
Manager, The Dayton Company, 
Minneapolis, who is Chairman of 
our Pay Prompt Advertising Cam- 
paign, urges all local Association 
leaders to prepare now for publicity 
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to begin in January and continue 
through 1929. 

The prepared 
newspaper mats of various sizes of 


Committee has 
advertisements written by some of 
the best publicity experts in the 
land and will furnish these to Asso- 
ciation members at cost. You save 
the expense and trouble of writing 
copy and the expense of type set- 
up. Write Mr. Solon and tell him 
your local difficulties. He will be 
pleased to help you, even to making 
suggestions for financing a cam- 
paign. 

CUTHBERT GREIG VISITS 

NATIONAL OFFICE 

Mr. Cuthbert Greig, Secretary 

and General Manager of the Inter- 











BUREAU EXPERT 
FRANK L. MILLER 


Wishes to announce to his many 
friends among the Credit Men 
and Bureau Managers, that he is 
no longer connected with the 
New Orleans Retailers Credit 


Bureau as Manager. 


He is open for a proposition as 
a Bureau Manager and is in a po- 
sition to give the best of refer- 
ences from prominent merchants 
and bankers. 


Address 2628 Octavia Street, 
New Orleans, La. 


national Association for the Pro- 
motion and Protection of Trade, 
Ltd., with headquarters in London, 
England, spent one day at the Na- 
tional Offices, in conference with 
Manager-Treasurer Woodlock and 
Secretary Hulse, regarding Euro- 
pean credits, and the relationship 
of the N. R. C. A. with reporting 
organizations in Europe. 

The Association, 
which is a member of our Service 
Department, was founded in 1842, 
and Mr. Greig has devoted all of 
his time the ward toward 
bringing about a “Credit Consci- 
ence” in Europe. He is now spend- 
weeks in the 
United States to get our viewpoint 
on credit extension. 


International 


since 


ing six or eight 


It is expected that because of this 
personal contact, we will create a 
more intimate relationship between 
the two 
matters. 

Mr. Greig pointed out that the 
opening of affiliated branches of his 
organization in Italy, 
France and Spain was along the 


continents on all credit 


Germany, 


lines of our American Association, 
and would stabilize credit to an ex- 
tent never known. Europe is wak- 
ing up to the possibilities of credit 
properly controlled, and willing to 
co-operate in every way with the 


N.R.C. A. 


Position Wanted 

Man with 14 years experience as 
commercial secretary wants posi- 
tion. Experienced in joint Chamber 
of Commerce and Credit Bureau 
office. Can show results in retail 
trade expansion program covering 
a period of three years. Address 
Box M-7, care of Credit World. 


Experienced Credit, Collection 
and Office Manager open for posi- 
tion October 15. Age 40. Best of 
references. Box W. T. 4, carey 
Credit World. j 








